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June 16) THe New 
Review will issue a special 
to books for Summer reading. One 
hundred such books have bzen selected from the books 
of the past year and a half, and with each title, publish- 
er’s name, will be printed a descriptive no- 
tice. Wide interest has been shown in previous lists of 
this kind, issued for Summer reading and holiday pur- 
chases, and it is confidently believed that the forth- 
coming number will in no way disappoint the expecta- 
tions of our readers. Inasmuch as the paper will be 
double the usual size, space will remain for a variety 
of other reading matter greater in volume than is con- 
tained in the regular sixteen-page issue. 

In its circulation this number will be far in excess 
of any previous special numbers, which long since 
passed the one-hundred-thousand mark. The present 
Summer Reading Number will be issued in Paris with 
the regular edition of Tur New York Times now pub- 
lished there, which means the addition of thousands 
of copies to those circulated in this country, making 
this issue of Tue much the largest 
ever published. 
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Topics of the Week. 


Admirers of G. W. Steevens’s earlier newspaper 
writings will be glad to learn that Dodd, Mead & Co. 
have in preparation a volume of his to be entitled 
“Travels in London, Paris, and Berlin.” The remark- 
able descriptive power of this author found not only 
in his ‘ Land of the Dollar,” but also in *‘ The Tragedy 

‘of Dreyfus” and in his posthumous South African 
book, the last pages of which were written while he 
Jay dying in bse perms has secured for him a large 

of t escaped and not a few imitators, 
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it is not the outward aspect of the cities written about 
that interested Mr. 
tained within them. 


Steevens, but the human life con- 


The first uniform edition of the works of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson is in active preparation at 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s. The edition will be printed 
upon antique laid paper with new plates and ade- 
quately illustrated in seven or eight volumes. It will 
include all this author's literary, critical, and imagina- 
tive works. Among them will doubtless be found “ Out- 
door Papers,” ‘“ Atlkntic Essays, “ Oldport Days,” 
“Short Studies of American Authors,” ‘‘ Life of Mar- 
garet Fuller "’; while in the fiction we shall expect to 
see “‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” ‘‘ Malborne,”’ and “ Tales 
of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic.” 


An English writer, calling himself Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who is, we believe, well known as an Eng- 
lish barrister, has written a formidable criticism of 
the action of the United States Government in regard 
to the Philippines since the end of the war with Spain. 
Mr. Sheridan spent over a year in Manila after the oc- 
cupation of that city by United States troops, and 
made many and distant excursions into the interior of 
the Island of Luzon and to neighboring islands. 
author calls his book ‘“‘ The Filipino Martyrs: A Story 
of the Crime of the Fourth February, 1899." His nar- 
rative, he asserts, is in every particular that of an eye 
witness. The book, which will contain new map 
and several illustrations, will be published by John 
Lane, June 4. 


a 


It is a rather curious fact that up to the present time 
there appears to have been no really exhaustive biog- 
raphy of the Earl of Chatham, notwithstanding that 
the achievements of this man mean so much to Amer- 
ican historians. The only two volumes that we recall 
which are devoted exclusively to the discussion of Chat- 
ham are “ The History of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham,” published in 1827, by the Rev. Francis Thack- 
eray, and the “ Anecdotes” collected by Almon, the 
printer. The former served as a text for the well- 
known essays of Lord Macaulay. Students of that pe- 
riod of English history identified with Chatham’s life 
will therefore be particularly glad to learn that G. P. 
Putnam's Sons have in preparation a “ Life of Chat- 
ham,” by the Hon. Walford Davis Greene. The work 
will appear as one of the volumes in the Heroes of the 
Nations Series, and will be written in a popular style, 
although, from a scholarly point of view, by an emi- 
nent authority. A large section of the biography will 
be devoted to that part played by Chatham in 
drama of American independence. 


the 


A library edition and an édition de luxe containing 
the entire works of Dr. Oliver Goldsmith, including 
John Forster's ‘“‘ Life of Goldsmith ’'—each of the edi- 
tions in twelve volumes—will shortly appear from the 
press of Harper & Brothers. Each volume will have 
ten photogravures, while those of the édition de luxe 
will include illuminated title pages on imperial Japan 
paper. The text is that of the famous Cunningham 
edition. The introduction is written by Mr. Austin 
Dobson. The frontispieces are by such well-known 
artists as Howard Pyle, Alfred Fredericks, and A. J. 
Kellar. The name of the publication will be the Wake- 
field Edition. Apropos of Goldsmith, it may be said 
that the Harpers are just issuing a new edition of 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” with pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions by Edwin Austin Abbey, 


The third volume of “ Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome,” by M. A. R. Tuker and H. Malleson, contain- 
ing Parts III. and IV., is about to come from the press 
of the Macmillan Company. The appearance of this 
volume at this time will be of considerable benefit to 
American travelers who think of visiting Rome this 
season. The first two volumes of the work are enti- 
tled ‘‘The Christian Monuments of Rome” and 
“The Liturgy in Rome,” while the third volume 
includes “ Monasticism in Rome” and “ Ecclesiastical 
Rome.” The work is illustrated by drawings in line 
and color. In the third part of the book the monks, 
friars, canons, and sisters of charity are fully described 
and are illustrated by some delightful studies of mon- 
astic costumes in colors. The fourth part deals princi- 
pally with Papal ceremonies and palaces and historical 
accounts of the Cardinals, all of which are fully illus- 
trated. 


" is the title given by Marie 
Corelli to her forthcoming novel, which will be pub- 
lished in the Fall by Dodd, Mead & Co, It may be re- 
called that no long novel has come from this author's 


“ The Master Christian 


pen for two or three years, “ The Master-Christian ” 
is a serious book, written somewhat in the style of 
“The Sorrows of Satan” and “ Wormwood,” and it is 
predicted by those who are in the author's confidence 
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| the writings of prejudiced or mistaken travelers, 


SIXTEEN PAGES. 


TRAVEL IN ASIA. 


An 


Interesting ined of the Impressions of 
an Alert Traveler.” 


Mr. Ralph Cobbold’s book amounts to much more 
than a mere record of travel and adventure in unfa- 
miliar lands, though as such it is entitled to distinction 
for the modesty and lucidity of the narrative and the 
uncommon interest of the subject. Youth and its con- 
stitutional enthusiasm are valuable in the 
making of a work like this. The principal charm of 
Mr. Cobbold’s record of his impressions of travel, in- 
deed, lies in its very freshness and zest. But his 
book also commands notice as a first-hand study of 
the Russian influence in Central Asia. Its twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters, treating of the operation of the 
Czar’s troops and agents on the Pamirs and the fut- re 
possibilities of innermost Asia, particularly sug- 
gestive and important. 


factors 


are 


The author is at some pains to make it clear that 
his object in setting out to “the roof of the 
world” was “ purely He was after sport 
and adventure, and found both. He had no political 
mission, What is more, even after certain unpleasant 
experiences, 


visit 
personal.” 


(he was arrested on suspicion once, and 
gained a tolerably clear idea of the pervasiveness and 
potency of Russian spies,) he still holds to the opinion 
that an educated Russian is cne of the pleasantest com- 
However, he declares 
that many misleading ideas of the harmless character 
of Russian rule in Central Asia have been formed from 
espe- 
cially by those recently published of one who never got 
far from the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
what the officers who acted as his cicerones chose to 
show him. While journeying in innermost Asia Mr. 
Cobbold himself was deeply impressed by three facts, 
namely, the “ barbarous of the Russian 
yovernmental system, the “ which 
invariably attends Russian aims, and the puerile weak- 
ness displayed by the British Government in protecting 
3ritish interests. 

Mr. Cobbold gives an account of the growing influ- 
ence of Russian dominion in Central Asia, and his own 
idea of what the future of that country should be may 
be inferred from his statement that he is not one of 
those who believe in the decline of British power and 
think that “ untutored Cossacks ”’ could hold their own 
against British prowess and strategy. He has, also, a 
suggestive motto for this of his book—a 
quatrain of Kipling: 
North, 


and only saw 


insistence " 
brilliant success " 


division 


Listen to the there’s trouble in the 
wind. 

Tramp, O Cossacks, troop in front, 
hind, 

Trouble on the Frontier of a most amazin’ kind, 


Trouble on the waters o’ the Oxus. 


my boys 


gray greatcoats be- 


In the appendix there is a chronological table of 
“Jandmarks relating to events in innermost Asia,” 
from the taking of Kashgaria by the Chinese in 1758 
to the completion of the road from Marghilan to 
Murghabi in 1897. There are, also, chapters on the 
commerce and wealth of the country. 

But this is certainly taking the book last end first. 
The larger part of Mr. Cobbold’s volume is given over 
to his vivid and buoyant account of his travels from 
Gilgit to the Kilik Pass, over the Pamirs to Kashgar, 
thence to Balkash, Tashkurgan, and the storied vale 
of Kashmir. He had been shooting tigers in Central 
India, and in August, 1897, received permission from 
the Indian Government, as a special favor, to travel 
through Gilgit.and the Kunjut by the famous military 
road generally closed to travelers beyond Gurais. At 
Sringar, the City of the Sun, he got an outfit, hired a 
headman and a syce, and found congenial traveling 
companions, including Capt. Deasy, bound for the Pa- 
mirs on a Royal Geographical Society’s mission. Mr. 
Cobbold’s outfit included cameras and the needful pho- 
tographic supplies, and his pictures, with reproductions 
of which the volume is richly and profusely illustrated, 
are really of remarkable interest. 

The following passages, taken at random from the 
book, will give the reader a good idea of its style and 
variety of interest: 

The Pamirs are a series of valleys connected with 
an extensive mountain system, in which centuries of 
glacial action, together with the effects of wind and 
weather, have gradually worn down the mountain 
spurs and filled up the intervening valleys, smoothing 
the ruggedness of the water channels and blunting the 
excrescences of the lower slopes until a series of com- 
paratively flat plains alternate with rugged snow-cov- 
ered and glacier-bound ridges. The word Pamir sig- 
nifies desert. It is derived from the Khokandese. The 
great elevation at which the Pamirs lie, having an 
average altitude of over 12,000 feet, with dividing 
mountain ranges attaining an altitude of from 17,000 
to 18,000 feet, has given rise to the term “ roof of the 
world,” which is generally applied to the region by 
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pier esque, afters, are mainly 

terspersed by occasional tribes of Tajiks 
oi people from Sarikol and Wakhan. 
These nomads itve by means of their 
flocks and move about according to the 
season and the state of pasture. 


Of the game in the Pamirs he says: 


The feature mainly responsible for the 
interest which of late years has been mani- 
fested in the Pamir region is the variety 
of wild animals which everywhere abounds, 
most notable among which is the Ovis poll, 
a wild sheep of great size, which is foun 
in most parts of the Pamir on. The 

uliarity of these beasts is [sic] their 

8, which at times attain extraordinary 
dimensions. One head now in possession 
of Lord -foberts has horns measuring sev- 
enty-five inches from base to tip, with a 
base circumference of sixteen inches, 
though this is an exceptional specimen. In 
addition to the Ovis pou. one meets on the 
Pamirs the ibex, the common fox, the 
wolf, the brown bear, the golden marmot, 
the Tibetan hare, the ibis, gull, owl, kite, 
and many birds of the plover and the lark 
tribe. The Pamirs may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a species of sportsman’s para- 
dise, and few travelers who have visited 
the region have failed to return with a 
collection of trophies. 


After a night in a native village, he had 
an amusing experience herewith narrated: 


* © * A girl of sixteen was brought to 
me to be doctored. She complained of hav- 
ing been ili for six months and appeared 
to be in considerable pain. I assured her 
people of my ignorance of the art of medi- 
cine, but they would take no denial, and 
diagnozing her complaint to be a severe 
attack of neglected indigestion, I gavé her 
haif a cupful of castor oil in warm milk, 
which she took with apparent gusto. 


Some new weight Is given to other tales 
of the finding of precious records in the 
desert by this anecdote: 


One day a man arrived from Khotan, 
bringing with him some pieces of mulberry 
or birch bark, on which were inscribed a 
number of characters in an unknown lan- 
guage. I examined them with great inter- 
est, and inquired as to how they had fallen 
into his hands. He stated that he had been 
away in the desert of Takla Makhan, near 
Aksipel, to collect bhourtsa, a species of 
dried lavender, when he suddenly came 
upon a small sunken wall. His* curiosity 
being aroused, he dismounted from his 
camel and dug in the sand with his stick 
After some labor he managed to bare the 
wall to some depth, and eventually came 
upon an opening, through which he crept 
until he mised his footing and fell into a 
sunken room. As soon as he had recovered 
himself he perceived in the dim light two 
figures sitting on stools. Their features 
were all shriveled up, and on touching 
them they immediately fell to pieces. In a 
corner of the room were a number of gar- 
ments in an advanced stage of decay. In 
one corner was a box, on opening which 
my informant discovered a skeleton, under 
the skull of which, wrapped {™ a cloth, 
were the garments.he brought me. 


It is the belief of of Kash- 
garia that the Takla Makhan desert was 
once a fertile, inhabited plain. 


the people 


They hold a tradition that before the in- 
treduction of Mohammedanism, about the 
end of the tenth century, no fewer than 
forty-one cities flourished in this region 
under the rule of a certain Zewar Shah, 
King of Katak, and that by reason of the 
disbelief of the inhabitants in the religion 
of the Prophet, which three Imans from 
Bokhara had come to preach, their country 
was suddenly and miraculously destroyed 
by a sandstorm. The natives still believe 
that the antiquities so constantly found 
in this desert belong to the cities which 
once formed part of the kingdom of Zewar 


Shah. 

Marriage laws in Kashgaria scem to be 
made for the convenience of the men rath- 
er than the preservation ‘of society. Mo- 
hammedan be very 


strictly marriage 


law certainly 


enforced. 


cannot 
Divorce and 


papers are drawn up simultaneously, and 
when the husband is tired of living under 
the authority of the first his 
wife the and she returns to her 


old home. 


he gives 
second, 

One girl of sixteen gravely in- 
traveler that had 
sixteen but she may 
Yet many Kash- 


husbands, 


formed 
married times, 
been a mendacious girl. 
garian 
there 


our she been 


have 
women never get 
praying 
which is crowded 


and 


is a public place for the 


spinsters, all 


day. 
gut the 


volume of this description is unsatisfying, 


at best, a running review of a 
and enough has already been said to intro- 
Mr. Cobbold's new account of his im- 
pressions of a country that grows more im- 
portant, relatively speaking, day by day, to 
Students geography and contemporary 
political history and to commend it, also, 
to the general with 
The are ex- 
cellent, while there are a valuable bibliog- 
raphy 


auce 


of 


omnivorous “ reader " 


a taste for adventure maps 


and a copious index. 


Some New Baedekers. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, the 


agents of Karl Baedeker of Leipsic, have 
just received from abroad new editions of 
the well-known Baedeker Guide Books, 
which have been revised with a particular 
sympathy for the increasing amount of 
American travel to the Continent of Europe 
this Summer. The volumes at hand con- 
sist of “ Austria,"’ “‘ The Rhine,” “ Switzer- 
land,’’ and ‘‘ Central Italy.’’ There is no 
occasion for special comment upon either 
the form or material of these volumes, 
which for many years have been considered 
the ideal of what a traveler's guide should 
be. Their admirable binding and letter- 
press, their exhaustive descriptions, his- 
torical and present, their many maps and 
diagrams, make them both convenient to 
carry and of valued and entertaining in- 
struction. These handbooks are to supply 
the traveler with some information regard- 
ing the progress of civilization and art 
among the people he desires to visit, and 
to make him, as far as possible, independ- 
ent of local guides and couriers. While 
the books are based upon the editor’s per- 
sonal*knowledge with the places described, 
most of which he revisits every year, he 
would nevertheless highly appreciate any 
communications from travelers as the re- 
sult of their own observations 


American 
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JOHN FISKE. 
“Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War.” * 


During the collection of the Grant Mon- 
ument Fund one of the most effective 
agents for its Incréase was found in Mr. 
John Fiske’s lectures, delivered in 1886, in 
St. Louis, and later in Northern cities, 
from Lewiston, Me., to Portland, Oregon, 
and treating of the battles and sieges in the 
Mississippi Valley up to the date of Chat- 
tanooga. In St. Louis the lecturer was 
introduced by Gen. Sherman, who pre- 
sided at the four suppers following the 
lectures, and behaved as became the most 
genial of great American soldiers. 

“Those were evenings not to be forgot- 
ten,” says Mr. Fiske in the preface of 
“The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War,” 
the new book of which those lectures now 
form a part. Repeated in 1895 In Sanders 
Theatre, they have been increased tn vol- 
ume by the addition of a new chapter on 
the “crowning mercy” of Nashville, and 
by other material gathered from many 
printed sources and from personal associa- 
tion with the actors in the narrative. 

It says much for the perfect restoration 
of good feeling in the country, that among 
his friends and acquaintances Mr. Fiske 
could reckon not only Sherman, McClellan, 
Pope,.and Hancock, but also Beauregard 
and Preston Johnston, and that he esteems 
as “one of the noblest Romans of all,” 
Joseph Johnston, “ whose hand grip at 
eighty years of age was like that of a 
college athlete, and whose shrewd and 
kindly talk was as delightful as his pres- 
ence was imposing.’’ His chief obligations 
acknowledged are to the late John Codman 
Ropes for the liberal education which came 
from knowing him, and from a particularly 
intimate friendship of nearly thirty years. 

Notwithstanding his possession of Con- 
federate friends, Mr. Fiske sometimes uses 
the word “rebel” for their designation, 
and says he is surprised to find how 
generally people seem to think that some 
sort of stigma is thereby implied. Says he: 


For my part, I have sympathized with so 
many of the great rebellions of history 
from the revolt of the Ionian cities against 
Darius Hystaspes down to the uprising of 
Cuba against the Spaniards, that I am 
quite unable to conceive of rebel as a term 
of reproach. In the present case, it enables 
me to avoid the excessive iteration of the 
word “ Confederate,” while it simply gives 
expression to the undeniable fact that our 
Southern friends were trying to cast off 
an established Government. In England, to 
this day, Cromwell's admirers do not hesi- 
tate to speak with pride of the great re- 
bellion. 

While my own sympathies have always 
been intensely Northern, es befits a Con- 
necticut Yankee, I could still, in all sin- 
ecrity, take off my hat to the statue of 
Lee when I passed it in New Orleans 
His devotion to the self-government which 
seemed to him in mortal peril was no more 
reprehensible than the loyalty_of Falkland 
to the prerogative of Charles I., though in 
both cases the sentiments were evoked 
under circumstances which made them 
dangerous to the Nation's welfare. 


That the lectures should have been as ef- 
fective as they were seems somewhat ex- 
traordinary, for Mr. Fiske is no blind eu- 
logist of Grant, being, indeed, sometimes 


fairly frigid in commendation and warming, 


to enthusiasm only in the new chapter on 
Nashville, and in the account of Vicksburg 
When defending Grant against his own 
declaration, “Oh, I never manoeuvre!” he 
comments: 

He certainly did manoeuvre a great deal 
and to very good purpose. His campaign 
in the rear of Vicksburg was a series of 
splendid strategic manoeuvres, and it 
showe® how military skill can achieve a 
vast result without great loss of life. So, 
too, with the Chattanooga campaign; it 
abounded in beautiful manoeuvres, helped 
by the skill which took advantege of ac- 
cidents, and thus made them “lucky ac- 
cidents."" Smith's operation at Brown's 
Ferry, which Grant adopted, was a master- 
piece of manoeuvring; the moving of Sher- 
man's forces to the northern end of Mis- 
sionary Ridge was another; the storming of 
Lookout Mountain was developed from a 
manoeuvre intended to assist Sherman. The 
sending of Hooker to Rossville Gap and the 
order to Thomas's four divisions to ad- 
vance upon Missionary Ridge were both 
manoeuvres designed to make Bragg weak- 
en his right wing; and as for the sublime 
spontaneous rush of Thomas's men which 
crushed the enemy's centre, its success 
was prepared by the previous manoeuvres. 
Again in Virginia after the experiments at 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania had 
shown that continuous hammering was 
exhausting our own strength much quicker 
than the enemy's, Grant’s movements by 
the left flank were manoeuvres and very 
skillful ones. 

As for Lee, Mr. Fiske calls him a Gen- 
eral of the calibre of Turenne or Marl- 
borough’ in contradistinction to Grant's 
earlier antagonists of the West, Buckner, 
Sidney Johnston, Beauregard, Van Dorn, 
Pemberton, and Bragg, for the most part 
good soldiers but not demonstrated 
geniuses. He notes that each of the four 
cardinal victories which restored the United 
States Government in the West—Fort Don- 
elson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga— 
was won under the leadership of Grant, and 
he speaks with great warmth of his sub- 
lime audacity in marching on Vicksburg 
with no supply train, each man carrying 
five days’ rations In his haversack and the 
foragers stripping the country. 

Mr. Fiske’s coolness ts chiefly resident in 
the early chapters, “From St. Louis to 
Belmont,” “ Fort Donelson and Shiloh,’’ 
“The Capture of New Orleans,” and 
“From Corinth to Stone River.” In these, 
he seems to feel the influence of Mr. Ropes, 
whose habit was to hold his American 
generals to the highest foreign standards, 
and to have no mercy on those who forgot 
the rigor of the game. It is a good fault 
and almost a merit in a country too prone 
to forget that war 1s neither pastime nor 
diplomacy, and to excuse one man’s faults 
because he is a good fellow, and another's 
because he votes on the right side. More- 
over, it makes the commendation of the 


*THE MISSISSIPPI. VALLEY IN THE CIVIL 
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later chapters thrice as valuable and thrice 


as agreeable to the Grant enthusiast, 
slightly chilled by the early comments. 

Long practice in surveying the historical 
field has given Mr. Fiske not only that 
vision which perceives the relation of 
events, but the art of so describing them 
that his readers, however purblind, shall 
also discern it. and shall see the romance 
oi reality. Beginning with the day when 
Grant, regarded as a broken and disap- 
pointed man, and Sherman, President of 
the Fifth Street Railroad, congratulated 
Lyon and Blair on the capture of Camp 
Jackson, St. Louis, to the moment when 
Sheridan's victory at Five Forks left Lee 
alone in face of the enemy, one is enabled 
to see the whole war as one great move- 
ment, ever tending in the same diréction, 
the turning of the enemy’s left flank. 

To effect this in a comprehensive view 
of the entire field of operations would be 
difficult. To do it in an account confined 
to one region is a briluant feat, and thé 
results should be not only agreeable to the 
reader, but valuable and suggestive to the 
teacher. To learn a chronological list of 
unrelated battles is weary work; to have 
a problem of attack and defense set before 
him and tobe enabled to solve it in the 
lessons of a term would be a delight even 
to a stupid boy, and as Mr. Fiske puts it, 
the case is as clear as the grand tactics 
of the Colonial wars with the French and 
Indians, and much clearer than the opera- 
tions of the Revolution. 

It is gratifying to read an author who 
does not hesitate to denounce incompe- 
tency and intriguing tendencies, and here 
Mr. Fiske as a civilian can and does say 
many things impossible for a military man 
to write or to utter. On Generals appoint- 
ed for political reasons, on jealous Gener- 
als and plotting Generals he has no mercy, 
and many are the Confederates who cut 
a finer figure in his pages than the loyal 
imbeciles of the wily Republican. 

He has never lost the feeling which had 
birth at Shiloh, the respect awakened in 
each party by finding that the other could 
fight superbly and that superior numbers 
or the commanding officers’ cleverness 
were to be the determining influences in 
the war. Slowly the feeling gathered 
strength until the Spanish war made it 
general, but it should be remembered that 
half of this book was written twelve years 
before that contest, and this view was 
then novel among civilians. Mr. Fiske says 
that should he in the course of his histor- 
ical work arrive at the civil war it will of 
course be treated on a very different plan 
from that of this book, which is a purely 
military narrative, restricted in its scope 
and detached from the multitude of inci- 
dents which in a general history would 
form its context. 

Until that work shall make its appear- 
ance this must be regarded as the best of 
its size, and among the best, no matter 
how elaborate the others may be. It is il- 
lustrated with no less than twenty-two 
maps and plans, all from the author’s own 


sketches and all illustrating the text, point 
by point, which is uncommon. 


A Novel of Society in Madrid.* 


“ Currita, 





Countess of Albornoz,”’ is a 
novel which deals with unfamiliar ground. 
In jhe first place this work will pique 
curiosity because it was written by a 
Jesuit priest, and such a one does not 
often figure as a writer of fiction. In the 
second place it deals with a phase of Span- 
ish political life entirely unfamiliar to the 
American reader, The wire-pullings of 
Washington are published in some of our 
political and in the days of the 
Spanish in the West Indies we 
heard a good deal about corruption in high 
One cannot help recail- 
ing the plaint of that honest old hero, 
Cervera, about the manner in which he was 
sacrificed to a weak and dishonest admin- 
istration, a ery of suffering which brought 
him the sincere sympathy of every broad- 
minded American. This novel, to be sure, 
antedates in its incidents the Spanish war, 
but it reveals in some measure the state of 
affairs in Madrid which led to the con- 
ditions bewailed by Cervera and other Span- 
ish patriots 

In addition to this the book throws much 
light on the manners and customs of the 
Spanish nobility,.and goes to show that 
aristocracy in the empire of young Alfonso 
is vitiated by the same evils that attack 
aristocracy in other realms The author, 
priest, believes in plain speech 
within the bounds of what seems to him to 
be prudent. After describing the sort of 
author he thinks he is, he says in his 


stories, 


irritation 


though a 


an 
preface: 


And do not tell me that such an author 
always runs the fatal risk of opening the 


eyes of the innocent; for if he knows how | 


to preserve that prudent decorum 
pointed out before, and if the 
which you speak is the true 
the heart, pure and holy, 


which I 
innocence of 
innocence of 
ignorant 











of } 


everything in theory, as well as in practice, }| 


it is evident that it will peruse these pages 
without understanding what is said between 
the lines, and 
suspecting the existence of the thorn. 
if by 
it, it is a clear and evident sign that those 
eyes were not so blind as you believed, 


And 


will gather the rose without | 


chance it should suspect ana discover | 


and being no longer the pure innocence of | 
the heart, but mere ignorance of the under- 


standing, it will in the end profit by 
lesson which the author incloses in 
prudent enigma. 


the 
his 


The author declares that it was according | 


to this stundard that he wrote the 
and it must be admitted that he 
well up to his rule. The novel is plain in 
its exposition of the frivolity and heartless- 
ness of Madrid society. No doubt 
average reader will be astonished at 
revelation of the lack of genuine femininity 


and there will be found a deep pathos in 
the experiences of the unhappy boy whose 
father and mother had no time to give him 
the tenderness for which his lonely heart 


*CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ, a 
Novel of Madrid Society By Luis Coloma. 
Translated by Estelle Huyck Attwell, Hos- 
ten: Lite, Brown & Co §1.0u 


book, | 
has lived | 


the | 
the | 


b 


hungered. But, after all, this is an old 
story. Spain does not produce a type of 
human nature different radically from that 
of any other land. 

The noygl is well written, and its pages 
teem with evidences of a close study of 
men and women. “The characters are well 
drawn and they are of sufficient variety 
to sustain the interest of the reader in 
their doings. The plot is ingenious and the 
complications are numerous and absorbing. 
On the whole this is an uncommonly in- 
teresting book and should be enjoyed by 
many readers. 


The Newest Papyri. 


In a recent number of The Athenaeum, 
Messrs. Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 
8. Hunt announce a find of papyri. Thanks 
to the liberality of Mrs. Hearst, ample 
funds were provided for the explorations, 
the lady representing the interests of the 
University of California. 

The site selected by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt was a desert track, on the side of 
the Bahr Gharak, three miles south of a 
village, called Tutun. The work was be- 
gun in December of last year, and at once 
a find was made. The foundation of a 
temple was brought to light, which had 
been devoted to the worship of the croco- 
dile god, Sebek. Here some fine demotic 
rolls were found. In the temple inclosure 
two hoards were dug up, the coins being 
Ptolomaic copper and silver coins. South 
of the village the more important dis- 
coveries were made. Here were tombs of 
the Middie Empire, one being of the 
twelfth dynasty, and two of the New Em- 
pire, “probably of the twenty-second to 
the twenty-sixth dynasty.” Scarabs, beads, 
amulets, alabaster vases, and many small 
objects were found. ‘ One group of tombs 
containing painted coffins and mummies 
with uniformly cloth cartonnage appears 
to belong to the first half of the third 
century B. C., before the. practice of using 
papyrus cartonnage was common in the 
Fayum, if, indeed, it yet existed." The 
quantity of papyri found is stated to be 
very large. ~ 

Adjoining the cemetery where the mum- 
mies having the papyri were exhumed, an- 
other cemetery was found, de- 
voted to crocodiles. 

Some thousands of these creatures were 
found, ranging in sizé from the fully grown 
animals, 13 feet long, to baby crocodiles 
just out of the egg, besides numerous 
shdm _ crocodile mummies, which, when 
opened, proved to contain merely a bit of 
bone or a few The importarice of 
this cemetery was due to the fact that in 
Some cases the crocodiles were wrapped 
up inside one or more layers of papyrus 
sheets, while vacant aces, especially in 
the head, were stuffed .with papyrus rolls, 

The larger part of the papyri was Greek, 
with a few demotic ones. Most forttnate- 
ly, many of the documents were in good 
order. What gives added interest to this 
work the finding of several portrait 
heads wood of the same character as 
those discovered at Hawara and Rubaiyat. 
One of these -pieces is peculiar, 
as there are two pictures, 
and the other 

The find coming from this new locality 
will be divided between the museum of 
Gizeh and the University of California. 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt conclude by 
stating that: “ The editing of the Greek 
papyri will be a long and difficult under- 
taking, especially in view of the prelimli- 
nary task of preparing the papyrus 
tonnage and the papyrus from the croco- 
dile mummies for decipherment.’’ The 
name to be given to these new documents 
will be the ‘‘ Tebtunis Papyri.” * 


entirely 


eggs. 
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one on the front 


on the back. 


car- 


the Cambridge 
frontispiece a 
restored Venus de Milo, rep- 
resenting the Latin Goddress of Love as 
the Madonna. Of the many restorations of 
this statue this one ay pears to be the most 
unnatural, although the artist, Frank Po- 
loma, an Anrerican student under Bou- 
gereau at the Ecole Julien, Paris, states 
that his work is based upon the circum- 
stance that the statue, when found, stood 
in a Christian chapel, where it was evi- 
dently an object of worship. With this 
number of the periodical is united The 
Gentleman's Magazine, in which the new 
editor of The Cambridge, Mr. Alexander 
Del Mar, will continue to appeal directly 
to his readers The publication in future 
will be known as The Cambridge Encyclo- 
pedia and Gentlemen's Magazine. 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Taz New Yorke TIMEs 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
By William L. Alden. 


LONDON, May 15.—The flood of books 
which ought to be bound in khaki—as in- 
deed some of them are—continues to rise, It 
is already a sort of inundation. We have war 
stories, and books on war; books on South 
Africa, and books on the political rela- 
tions of England and the Boers. This 
sort of thing threatens to go on while the 
war lasts, and how long it will last .no 
one ventures to predict. Oh! I forget Lord 
Wolseley, who some time ago predicted 
that the war would be over by the 15th of 
May. But then Wolseley was always a 
sanguine man. 

With the exception of two or three books by 
war correspondents—such as Steevens and 
Ralph—not much can be said in 
the khaki flood. Most of the 
ing with the war have plainly been written 
to meet a real or fancied demand, and they 
have more or of the character of 
machine-made Winston Churchill's 
book of personal experience will be 
lished soon, and ought to be one of the 
best of the lot. However, Churchill 
much of the impetuosity of the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and there will almost 


favor of 
books deal- 


less 
books. 
pub- 


has 


certainly be things in his book which will 

become the subject of acrimonious debate. 
*,* 

The 

press, 


appearance 
with a 


of the new Daily Ex- 
letter of recommendation 
from the German Emperor, was an event. 
It is not often that a personage of the im- 
portance of the Kaiser stands sponsor for 
In this instance the 
German Emperor has certainly done a 


a new daily paper. 


thing that will increase his popularity in 
England, for he has shown in the most un- 
mistakable way that he wishes, to remain 
on friendly terms with England. As for 
the new paper, it has been a success from 
its first number. It is edited with remark- 
able skill, and it has hit the public taste. 
It is said that among its proprietors are, in 
addition to Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, those 
well known capitalists, Sir George Newnes, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, and Sir William In- 
gram, the proprietor of The Illustrated 
London News. Evidently it has unlimited 
funds at its disposal, but in view of its 
immediate success it is doubtful if its 
millionaire backers will have any calls 
made upon their purses. 

*,* 

Mr. Rudyard's Kipling’s letters on the 
war, which are appearing in The Daily 
Mail, will enable the latter to bear with 
complacency the success of its new rival. 
In them it seems to me that we see Mr. 
Kipling at his best. Not only does he de- 
scribe what he has seen in South Africa 
with that wonderful vividness and that in- 
epiration of epithet which always charac- 
terize his work, but he shows a breadth 
of statesmanship that would be in its right 
place in the Cabinet. Can it be that Mr. 
Kipling is to add to his laurels as poet, 
and romancer, and journalist, the 
of statesmanship? 


crown 
There are certabaily 
thousands of men who are reading his let- 
to-day who would decidedly prefer 
that the rule of the empire should be in- 
trusted to him, rather than to half a 
dozen of the leaders on both sides of the 


ters 


House of Commons. 


*,* 


Mr. Theodore Cook has resigned the edit- 
orship of The St. James's Gazette, and the 
paper has undergone considerable change 
in the hands of the new editor. Precisely 
why Mr. Cook resigned I do not know. 
Possibly he differed with the proprietors 
as to certain questions of the day. There 
is a curious on the part of 
newspaper men to insist upon the right of 
the editor of a paper to advocate a policy 
of which the proprietors disapprove, 
when an editor is forced to resign his posi- 
tion he is hailed as a martyr to principle. 
It does not seem quite clear to men who 
are not employed on newspapers that pro- 
prietors have no rights whatever. Never- 
theless, there is an undoubted tendency 
among journalists to claim for themselves 
exemption from some of the laws which 
govern other men, and an editor who is 
turned out of his position because he will 
advocate a policy which his proprietors be- 
lieve to be wrong, or who is put in prison 
for advocating the assassination of some 
honest constitutional monarch, is usually 
hailed as a martyr who deserves the ad- 
miration and sympathy of mankind. 

*,° 


disposition 


and 


Mr. W. H. Mallock's “ Doctrine and Doc- 
trinal Disruption’ is an important book, 
which thoughtful men can hardly fail to 
read, I have found it a most unsatisfactory 
book, It aims to show that the Church of 
England has no authoritative source of doc- 
trine, and, therefore, her members should 
instantly go over to the Church of Rome. 
What it really shows is that if a man 
cannot believe four doctrines he should 
instantly believe eight. Of course Mr. 
Mallock does not say precisely this, but his 
argument that because “the Anglican finds 
certain doctrines. incredible he sho 
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therefore go into the Church of Rome and 
swallow a quantity of still more incredible 
doctrines amounts to very much the same 


thing. a 
. 


Another book of unusual Interest is 
Prince Kropotkin’s “ Memoirs of a Revo- 
lutionist.” It should, however, have been 
called “ Memoirs of an Amiable Crank.” 
Prince Kropotkin is widely known as a 
chemist and an anarchist. What is the 
connection between chemistry and anarchy 
is not clear. One would naturally fancy 
that the student of a seience so exact as 
chemistry would be a conservative -rather 
than an anarchist, but in point of fact the 
Russian chemist usually makes that 
science a step on the road to Nihilism. The 
beok shows Prince Kropotkin to be an 
amiable enthusiast, and were there no 
such thing as dynamite in the world he 
might be a harmless enthusiast. The late 
Stepniak, as he preferred to call himself, 
was also a most amiable person in private 
life, but I do not know that when a per- 
son is blown up with dynamite the fact 
that the dynamiter is an amiable 
reconciles the unfortunate man to his fate, 

*,° 

The ‘Trial of the Bantocks”’ 
fessedly humorous book, but its humor does 
not appeal to me. This is very likely my 
fault, and not the fault of Mr. G. 8S. Street, 
the author. It is certainly a popular book, 


person 


is a pro- 





and as a rule the press has spoken well of 
it. It often happens that one’s humor is 
another man’s weariness. There are many 
people who can see no humor in Mr. Je- 
rome’s books, and one of the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated men I ever knew, who 
had, as a rule, a very keen appreciation of 
humor, could see nothing humorous in 
Mark Twain. The “ Bantocks”’ is certain- 
ly clever in its way, and very likely the 
public will prefer it to Mr. Jerome's new 





book, ‘‘ Three Men on the Bummel,”’ I like 
the latter very much, and although it does 
not come to one as an agreeable surprise, 
as did ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat,” it is 
heartily welcomed by Mr. Jerome's very 
large circle of admirers. 

°° 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has been compelled 
by ill-health to lay aside temporarily the 
new novel on which he has been for some 
time at work. Mr. Phillpotts has been for 
some years what a friend of mine calls a 
“‘lunger ""—that is to say, he has a pair of 
delicate lungs which require frequent at- 
tention. He made the mistake of spending 
the recent abominable Winter in England, 
but rest and a change of climate will un- 
doubtedly put him on his legs again. Mr, 
Phillpotts is personally a charming man, 
and he has a large circle of warm friends, 
who will probably insist that hereafter he 
avoid the risk 6f a Winter in the land of 
rain, fog, and east wind. 

*,* 

We are soon to have a new novel by 
Miss Marie Corelli, entitled “A Master 
Christian.” Probably the hero is to be 
superior as a Christian to Mr. Hall Caine’s 
famous Christian, Then we are promised 
a new novel by Mr. Rider Haggard, called 
“ Black Heart and White,” which presum- 
ably deals with Kafirs and Boers. Mrs, 
Flora Steele has a new novel ready and 
within a few weeks we shall have Mr. 
Wells's “ Love and Mr. Lewisham,” which 
was originally published as a serial in the 
Mr. 
George Meredith's long-promised volume of 


weekly edition of The London Times. 
poems is now promised for the present 
Spring season and doubtless Mr. Kipling’s 
letters from the Cape will appear in book 
form before the war is over. 
W. L. 


ALDEN. 


A Boy Book Collector. 


Probably the youngest member of the 
London Ex Libris Society is a recently- 
elected Frenchman, M. Cyprien Gouraud, 
fils, of Paris and Nantes. As M. Gouraud 
is only sixteen years of age and not only 
an ardent lover of books, but a collector 
who is constantly adding to the splendid 
library of the Chateau de la Frappiniére, 
the family castle, he may doubtless be said 
to be the youngest book collector, in the 
full sense of the term, in Europe, or, to 
speak even more broadly, in the world. 

Not only is young M. Gouraud a zealous 
collector, but one whose tastes give evi- 
dence of a remarkable breadth of mind and 
broad culture, so that his ex libris, which 
has recently been completed for him by 
the best-known book plate designer in 
France,.M. Henri André, assumes consid- 
erable importance to people generally. 

M. André’s work, which is to French de- 
signers what Sherborne’s work jis to Eng- 
land, and B. D. French's to Atherica, has 
designed many plates, tne one In question 
being his fifty-first. It is an extremely 
pleasing plate, showing a portrait of the 
young owner, a three-quarter length, who 
looks even younger-than his years, a 
trait of his pet dog, and a view of the 
family chateau, resting on a pile of books, 
the whole being Sut together in an em- 
blematical design forming the owner's ini- 
tials, while his name in full, the date, and 
the name of the chateau appear in differ- 
ent portions of the connecting ribbon. 

While it is not entirely unusual to find 
boy and girl owners of pretty bookplates— 
indeed a privately printed monograph on 
children’s book plates has recently been 
announced for immediate publication by 
the “ Brothers of the Book "'—it is the only 
instance, so far as we know, of such a 
a4 being made for and in constant use 

a bona fide boy collector; a collector 
differing from his brother collectors mainly 
in nt of age. It would be very encour- 
agihg if the spirit infivencing bne young M. 

ud were to awaken in the young peo- 
a spirit of emulation. 


a 
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‘* The Greatest Novel of this Great Author.’’ 


RESURRECTION 


A NOVEL, By COUNT TOLSTOY, 


Author of “Anna Karenina,” “ War and Peace,” ete. 


Complete English Translation by Mrs. Maude. 


12mo, cloth, with illustrations by PAsTERNAK, the 
Russian artist, 519 pages, $1.50. 


The author’s and translator’s royalties Will be devoted to the assist- 


ance of the Russian Doukhobors, who are now emigrating to 
escape the persecutions of the Russian Government. 


RESURRECTION 


AMERICAN OPINIONS: 


New York Times: 


“So living are his men and women 
that those we know in the flesh be- 
come as shadows. He knows to the 
core this poor humanity of ours.” 


Chicago Tribune: 


“* Resurrection’ was written with 
a purpose, a high and holy purpose. 
The plot is one of tremendous 
Strength.” 


Philadelphia American: 


“ The novel itself and the message 
it carries should find a ready wel- 
come, It has a purpose to fulfill, and 
most nobly does it succeed. It de- 
Serves well to be ranked among the 
great novels of the age.”’ 


The Outlook, New York: 

“*Resurrection’ is distinctly the 
work of a man who is not only com- 
mitted by conviction to the purifica- 
tion of his fellows, but who is dom- 
inated by a passionate sense of his 
own responsibility for their salva- 
tion. . . . No one can question 
the passionate moral impulse which 
breathes through the book, and which 
gives it something of the force of a 
gospel,” 


Baltimore Sun: 

“It is a powerful book and worthy 
of the genius of the greatest of Rus- 
sia’s realists and philosophers.”’ 


New York World: 

“It is a novel with a permanent 
place and a permanent value in the 
great fiction of the age.” 


N, Y. Commercial Advertiser : 

“The story itself forms a curious 
psychological study, and the very 
Simplicity of his method enhances its 
effectiveness.” 


Brooklyn Life : 

“It is the work of a master, aimed 
at injustice and hypocrisy in high 
places, and it strikes tremendously 
telling blows.” 


Detroit Free Press: 

“Few readers will deny its power, 
its merit, as a literary masterpiece. 
It is written with a passion and 
energy that seem almost like the 
flaring of the candle preparatory to 
its extinguishment, for Tolstoy is an 
old man, It is undeniably his great- 
est work.” 


New York Press: 

“This book is intense and power- 
ful. There is every kind and degree 
of insight into human nature. Noth- 
ing escapes his pen.” 


Chicago Evening Post: 

“ Every chapter holds new proof, if 
any were needed, that the author has 
the gift of final insight into the hu- 
man soul. Every chapter is lumi- 
nous with a knowledge of the sin and 
the suffering of the world.’ 


Bridgeport Standard: 

“ Altogether, as a picture of life 
to-day, it is one of,the most inter- 
esting, instructive and powerful 
books that this generation has 
produced.”’ 


ENGLISH OPINIONS : 


Westminster Gazette: 

“The merit of the book is its im- 
mense simplicity. You are left with 
an overwhelming impression that the 
thing described is real, that the char- 
acters are living beings, that their life 
and their fate are of profound signifi- 
cance to the writer and to you. 
Books of which this can be said are 
rare appearances in the history of any 
country.” 


The Academy: 

“¢ Resurrection ’ should please both 
sections of the author’s followers— 
those that want a story and those that 
ask for messages.”” 


The Speaker : 


“Tolstoy . . . has proved in 
* Resurrection’ that he, the most pow- 
erful European artist, is still living in 
his prime.” 


Illustrated London News : 


“ Resurrection,’ as regards its 
strength, its knowledge of men and 
women, its clear, vivid presentment 
of the story, is as powerful as any- 
thing he has written,’’ 


The Manchester Guardian: 

“Out of all the tumult of the 
world there speaks this still, small 
voice, which is clearness itself and 
simplicity, a voice preaching the 
vanity of the frivolous ambitions of 
men, bidding us live cleanly and 
plainly — nay, austerely —a voice 
which will not be silenced.” 


Glasgow Evening Times ; 

“ This new novel of Tolstoy is in 
some respects the most remark- 
able one he has_ written. 
. «. « It is a. powerful, thought- 
inspiring and soul-moving novel. 
. . . Finely illustrated by Paster- 
nak, the famous Russian draughts- 
man.” 


Daily Telegraph : 

“ Tolstoy is terribly in earnest, and 
tells dreadful truths with heroic 
frankness and unflagging courage.’’ 


Morning Leader: 

“ Tolstoy is clearly the one great 
Christian teacher who is left us. 

*¢ And above all he is a relentless 
thinker, a man who sees the human 
comedy through and through.” 


Daily News: 

‘* Count Tolstoy has written a most 
beautiful and powerful story. His 
pitiless analysis enables the reader 
for once to see things as they are.’’ 


Daily Chronicle: 


“ Tolstoy seems to have the whole 
of Russia living, moving, sinning 
and suffering in the marvelous mi- 
crocosm of his brain. In this story 
the unflagging ease, rapidity and 
Sharpness—to use a _ photographic 
term—of his Visualization, Tolstoy 
perhaps surpasses all other novel« 
ists whatsoever.” 


Daily Mail: 
“it is eminently to be read.” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


odd, Mead & Company, 
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A Once 


4 


——— 


Popular Book. of Maxims. 
by Him Rescued from 
Oblivion.* 


‘We probably owe to Robert Louis Steven- | 


@on, in an fmdireet way, the republication 
ef this almost forgotten book of maxime 
by William Penn. While he was wandermg 
im despair through the streets of San Fran- 
cisco in December, 1879, he chanced to come 


upon @ copy, and for some time afterward | 


it remained a companion of his solitnde: 
wo years later he gave his copy to Hora- 
tio F. Brown, with a note as fojlows: 

If ever in all my human conduet I have 
@one a better thing to my fellow-creature 
than handing on to you this sweet, digni- 
fied, and wholesome book, I know I shall 
hear of it on the last day. To write a book 
like this were impossible; at least one can 
hand it on with a wrench one to another. 
My wife cries out and my own heart mis- 
gives me, but still—here it is. 

Mr. Gosse, in his introduction, informs 
us that he scoured London for a long time 
before he obtained a. copy, although the 
work was once, and lIong-remained, among 
the most popular books. It was seldom out 
of print in the eighteenth century, the last 
regular reissue occurring in 1793. The pres- 
ent reprint has been made from the text of 
1718. It is believed that the book was writ- 
ten between 1665 and 1683, when it was 
Itcensed for printing.- While there exists no 
external evidence of Penn’s authorship, the 
fact that he wrote it has never been ques- 
tioned, and Mr. Gosse finds no reason to do 
so. The book is issued now as a small 
24mo of 170 pages, and the following ex- 
tracts we beg to commend to our readers: 

The want of due Consideration is the 
cause of all the unhappiness Man brings 
upon himself. For his second Thoughts 
rarely agree with his first, which pass not 
without a considerable Retrenchment or 
Correction. And yet that sensible Warning 
is, too frequently, not precaution enough 
for his future Conduct. 

Is it reasonable to take it ill, that any- 
body desires of us that which is our own? 
All we have is the Almighty’s: And shall 
not God have His own when He calls for 
it’ 

We are apt to be very pert at eensuring 
others, where we will not endure advice 
ourselves. And nothing shews our weak- 
ness more than to be so sharp-sighted at 
spying other Men's Faults, and so purblind 
about our own. 

Frugality is good, if Liberality be join’d 
with it. The first is leaving off superfluous 
Expenses; the last bestowing them to the 
benefit of others that need. The first with- 
out the last begins Covetousness; the last, 
witkout the first begins Prodigality: Both 
to-gether make an excellent Tenrper. Hap- 
py the place where ever that is found. 

Love Labour: For if thou dost not want 
it for Food, thou mayest for Physick. It 
is wholesom for thy Body, and good for thy 
Mird. It prevents the Fruits of Idleness, 
which many times comes of nothing to do 
and leads too many to do what is worse 
than nothing. 

The Receipts of Cookery are swell’d to a 
Volume, but a good Stomach excels them 
all; to which nothing contributes more than 
Industry and Temperance. 

The most common things are the most 
useful, which shews both the Wisdom and 
Goodness of the great Lord of the Family 
of the World. What, therefore, He 
made rare, don't thou use too commonly; 
Lest thou shouldest invert the Use and 
Order of things; become Wanton and Vo- 
luptucs, and thy Blessings prove a Curse. 

All Ez But Drunkenness is of 
the worst 
the Mind, and unmans 
crets, is Quarrelsome, 
dent, Dangerous, and Mad. In fine, he that 
is drunk is not a Man: Because he Is 
long void of Reason, that distinguishes a 
Man from a Beast 

Excess in Apparel is 
The very Trimming 
would clothe all the 

We are told, with Truth, 
and Modesty the Rich 
Attire the And the 
Dress, more Distinctly and with g 
er Lustre, their Beauty shines. 

Never Marry but for but 
thou lov'st what is lovely Love 
thy chief Motive, thou soon 
weary of a Married State, tray 
thy Promise, search out 
in fc lden Places 

But Marriage do thou be 
the Person before Money, Virtue 
Beauty, the Mind before the Body; Then 
thou hast a Wife, a Friend, a Companion, 
a Ser Self; ome that bears an 

thee in all thy Toyls 
Chuse one that Measures 
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Sort 


ce 


Men: It reveals Se- 
Lascivious, Impu- 


so 


another costly Folly 
of the vain World 
naked ones 
that 
and 


are Charming 


of Soul plainer 


the 
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If 
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thy 
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from 
to Pleasures 
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ond 
with 
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Share 
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It spoils Health, dismounts | 
| Virtuous, 





Meekness | 


their | 


reat- 
that | 
be not | 


| He pe 


before | 


| What we leave them, 


Kind, Cold, Angry, Easie, Stiff, Jealous, 
Careless, Cautious, Confident, Close, Open, 
but all in the wrong Place. 

He that has more Knowledge than Judg- 
ment, is made for another man’s use more 
than Ais own. . 

here are some men like Dittionaries; to 
be lookt into upon oceasions, but have no 
Connection, and are little entertaining. 

A Wise Man makes:-what he learns his 
own, 'tother shews he’s but a Copy, or 4 
Coliection at most. 

Less Judgment than Wit, is more Sale 
than Ballast. -Yet, it must be confessed 
that Wit gives an Bige to Sense, and rec- 
emmends it extreamiy. Where Judgment 
has Wit to express it, there’s the best 
Orator. 

A Man in Business must put up many 
Affronts, if he loves his own Quiet. 

We must not pretend to see all that we 
see, if we would be easie. 

It is not How we leave our Children, but 
To be sure Virtue 
is but a Supplement, and not a Principal in 
their Portion and Character; And therefore 
we see so little Wisdom or Goodness among 


the Rich in proportion to their wealth. 


} tue 
| and the want of it, of slighting any one. 


| they will have Criminal in another. 


| ning; 


| Footing; 


for 


Satisfaction, Safety, and Danger by thine; | 


sure, as of thy se- 
Thoughts: A Friend as well as a 
indeed, a Wife implies: For 

1 Wife that is not, or is not 
Friend. Nothing 
without Re 


and of whom thou art 
cretest 
Wife, which, 

she is but half 
capable, of being such a 
can be more entire and 
nothing more zealous, affect@onate, 
sincere; nothing more contented and con- 
stant than a Couple; nor no greater 
temporal Felicity than to be one of them. 

Friendship is the next Pleasure may 
hope for And where we find it not at 
home, or have no home to find it in, 
may seek it abroad It a Union 
Spirits, a Marriage of Hearts, and the Bond 
thereof, Virtue. There Friend- 
ship where there is Priend- 
ship love a not 
penned up in Enclos- 
ures It will speak freely and act so, 
and take nothing ill where no ill is 
nay, Where it is, ’twill easily 
forget, too, upon small Acknowledgments. 
In short, chus a Friend as thou dost a 
Wife, till Death separate you. 

Be not easily finding 
Reason to cool, thou makest an Enemy 
stead of a good neighbor. 

Be reserved but not Sour; Grave, but not 
Formal; Bold, but not Rash; Humble, 
not Servile; Patient, but not Insensible; 


and 
sucn 


we 


is 


can be 
no Freedom 

Air, and will 
straight and narrow 
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The country Life is to be preferr’d; for 
there we see the Works of God; but in 
cities, little else but the Works of Men: 
And the one makes a better Subject fpr our 
Contemplation than the other. 


As Puppets are to Men, and Babies to 
Children, so is Man’s Workmanship ta 
God's: We are the Picture, He the Real- 
ity. God's. Works declare his Power, Wis- 
dom and Goodness: but Man’s Works, for 
the most part, his Pride, Folly, and Bx- 
cess. The one is for use, the other, chiefly, 
for Ostentation and Lust. , 

Industry, is certainly very commendable, 
and supplies the wants of Parts. 

Patience and Diligence, like Faith, 
move Mountains, 

Do Gogd with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good. 

If. thou would’st be happy, bring thy 
Mind to thy condition, and have an Indif- 
ferency for more than what is sufficient. 

Have but little to do, and do it thyself; 
and do to others as thou wouldest have 
them do to thee: So, thou canst not fail 
of Temporal Felicity. 

The generality are the worse for their 
Plenty; the Voluptuous consumes it, the 
Miser hides it: ’Tis the Good Man that 
uses it, and to good Purposes. But such 
are hardly found among the Prosperous. 

Never esteem any Man, or thy self, the 
more for Money: nor think the meaner of 
thyself or another for the want of it: Vir- 
being the just Reason of respeeting, 


re- 


But if moved, 
For 


Not to be provok'd is best: 
never correct till the Fume is spent; 


every Stroke our Fury strikes, is sure to | 


hit ourseves at last. 

They that shew more than they are, raise 
an Expectation they cannot answer; and 
so lose their Credit as soon as they are 
found out. 

What Fault in one, 
Nay, 
how ugly do our own Failings look to us 
in the Persons of others, which yet we see 
not in ourselves. 

He thut does Good for Gaod's sake 
neither Praise nor Reward; tho’ sure 
both at last. 

Perhaps thou art 
and owest more 
tion than thy Religion. 

if thou hast not conquered thy: 
that which is thy own particular 
ness, thou hast no Title to Virtue, 
thou art free of other Men's. 

it sad that 
hardly have ut 
Men have none their own; For that 
which is the of their Education 
and not of their Judgment, is the 
of Another, and not Theirs. 

It is n reasonable Men 
that Benefit, which is most 
Tongues shall cease and Prophecy 
Faith shall be Consummated in Sight, and 
in Enjoyment; but Love remains. 
Wise Man is Cautious, but not Cun- 
Judicious but not Crafty; making 
Virtue the Measure of using his Excellent 
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value 
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| Understanding in the Conduct of his Life 


The 
officious; 


Wise Man is equal, ready, but not 
has in everything an Eye to Sure 
He offends Nobody, nor easily is 
offended, and always willing to Compound 
Wrongs, if not forgive m He 
never Captious nor Critical; hates Banter 
and Jests; He may be Pleasant but not 
he never deals but in Substantial 
Ware, and leaves the rest for the ‘Toy 
s (or Shops) of the World; which 
so far from being his |} ness, that 
are not so much as his Diversion. 

He that overruns his Business, leav 
leisurely to ti 
which has often prov profita 
for them that ney Sow'd. 

"Tis the Advantage that 
have upon the Men of 
tho’ they don’t lead, they 
and Glean Clean. 

This Envy is the Child of Pride, and Mis- 
gives rather than Mistakes. I[t will have 
Charity, to be Ostentatious; Sobri« ty, Cov- 
Humjlity, Craft; Bounty, Popu- 
In short, Virtue must be Design, 
Religion only Interest. Nay, the best 
Qualities must not pass without a 
“BUT” to allay their merit, and 
their Praise. Basest of Tempers! and they 
Worst of Men! 

Noble Minds 


the is 


they 


ed a 


up; 
er 


that 
we 


Parts 
will Follow 


lively 


¢ 
or 


But Just and Rejoice in 


| other Men's Success, and help to Augment 


their Praise, 
Why is Man less durable than the Works 
his Hands, but this is not 


because the 


The 


most in the 
Ambitious Men 


tallest Trees are 
Winds, and 
Blasts of Iortune. 
However, we cannot be too Circumspect 
how we receive Praise; For, if we contem- 
plate ourselves in a false Glass, we are 


power 
the 


of 





| an Injury to our Neighbours. 


|} Thereof, 


| est 
of | 


| Good 
Constitu- | 
| abounds in his Comparisons, 
| to give 


Weak- | 


| known it 


Religion | 


are | 


* | Some hing About 


slower Tempers | 


abate | 


) tion 


“The 
‘and I am to 


book is an i one, 
have it for read- 
ing and '” 

Ex-President Cleveland says : 
“I naturally turned first to the por- 
i ing to matters within my 
knowledge, and these are so much 


‘more correctly treated than is 


But it too often happens in some Conver~ 
sations, as in Apothecary Shops, that those 
Pots that are Empty or have Things of 
small Value in them are as Gaudily 
Dress’d and Flourish’d as those that are 
full of precious Drugs. 

To be Hasy in Living is much of the 
Pleasure of Life; but difficult Tempers 
will always want it. 

A Careless and Homely Breeding is, 
therefore, preferable to one Nice and Deli- 
eate. And he that ts Taught to live upon 
a little owe® more to his Father’s Wis- 
dom than he that has a great deal left 
him does to his Father's Care. 

"Tis very observable, if our Civil Rights 
are invaded or incroached upon, we are 
mightily touch’d, and fill every place with 
our Resentment and Complaint; while wo 
suffer ourselves, our Better and Nobler 
Selves, to be the Property and Vassals 
of Sin, the worst of Invaders. 

In all Things Reason should Prevail: 
"Tis quite another thing to be stiff than 
steady in an Opinidn. 

Beasts act by Sense, Man should by Rea- 
son; else he is a greater Beast than ever 
Ged made: And the Proverb is verified, 
the Corrupticn of the best Things is the 
wcrst and most Offensive. 

Of what Benefit is it to say our Prayers 
regularly, go to Church, receive the Sacra- 
ments, and may be go to Confessions too; 
ay, Feast the Priest and give Alms to the 
Foor, and yet Lye, Swear, Curse, be Drunk, 
Cevetous, Unclean, Proud, Revengeful, 
Vain and Idle at the same Time? Can one 
excuse or balance the other? Or will God 
think himself well served where his Law 
is Violated? Or well used where there is 
so much more shew than Substance? 

The Jealous are Troubleseme to others, 
but a torment to themselves. 

Jealousy is a kind of Civil War in the | 
Soul, where Judgment and Imagination | 
are at perpetual Jars. This Civil Dissen- 
tion in the Mind, like that of the Body 
Politicks, commits great Disorders and jays 
all waste. Nothing stands safe in its Way: 
Nature, Interest, Religion, must Yield to | 
its Fury. It violates Contracts, Dissolves 
Society, Breaks Wedlock, Betrays Friends 
and Neighbors. No Body is Good, and 
every cone se 2 ing 3 signing 
rs ry P. Sener doing or Conigning | 
He that makes not himself Cheap by in- | 
discreet Conversation, puts Value enough | 
upcn himself everywhere 5 
eure oe. Tees J 

iey were to Live: ‘or Superf r, as | 
Subsistence. But that Viewer shoul aan } 
ment Covetousness is a Perversion of 
Providence; and yet the Gencrality are 
the worse ‘for their Riches. z | 

Where Charity keeps -Pace with 
Industry ise Blessed: But to slave 
and keep it Sordidly, is a Sin 
Providence, a Vice ‘in 





be Rich, as ever 


Gain, 
to get, 
against | 
Government, and 
If all Men were so far Tenants to the 
Publick, that the Superfluities of Gain and 
Expense were applied to the Exigencies 
it would put an End to Taxes, 

"ver a Beggar, and make the great- 
Bank for National Trade in Europe. 
But a vain man is a nauseous Creature: 
He is so full. of himself that he has no 
Room for any Thing els be it never so 
or Deserving ‘Tis | at every turn 
that does this, or can do that. And as he 
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of eve 
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a Few Books Tliat 


Everyone Is Readiag. 


If there is anyone who knows 
about ‘the inner workings of a 
Presidential campaign, it the 
man who has gone through one 
as a candidate. 


1S 


There are nota great many of 
these men living, but most of 


'them have had something pleas- 


| 
} 


} 


ant to say of Colonel McClure’s 


book, 


‘‘Our Presidevts and How | 
We Make Them.”’ 


President McKinley writes 3 | 


usual in such cases that I am 
quite willing to accept as truths 
of history your recital of facts in 
cases of President. making with 
which I am less familiar.” 


The Hon, William Jennings 
Bryan says: “ It will be a valua- 
ble addition to my library.” 

It’s a far cry from politics and 
history to psychical phenomena 
oe the two are not always 

isassociated), but just a word 
concerning a book of which some- 
thing has already been said in 
this place, 


‘The Unknown,’’ 


by Camille Flammarion. In the 
current prospectus of the Society 
for Psychical Research the state- 
ment is made that the Society was 


| organized for the purpose of mak- 


ing “a systematic attempt to in- 
vestigate various sorts of debata- 
ble phenomena which are prima 
facie inexplicable on any generally 
recognized hypothesis.” 


That one sentence defines as 
clearly as possible the purpose of 
“ The Unknown,” and in carry- 
ing out this purpose M. Flamma- 


| rion has, according to one of his 


critics, made “one of the most 


| absorbingly interesting publica- 


tions of the year.” 


* a 7 _ > 
Returning to fiction, the re- 
markable and continued success of 
“Shs 


‘*Red Pottage”’ 


again calls for comment. 
Remember that this story has 


now been six months on the mar- 
| ket, and then when you consider 


the fact that it is still being bought 
by dealers in 1,000 lot orders you 
realize that there is something in 


ithe book which has made for it 


more than a temporary popularity. 


The London Bookman, a paper 
not given to extravagances, de- 
votes six pages of its May num- 
and its au- 
thor, and this although for months 
all literary England has talked of 


nothing else. 


ber to “ Red Pottage”’ 


* * « . * 


Another successful novel 


Hamilton Druinmond’s 
His Age, 


the success of which again demon- 


9 


“A Man of 


strates that an author’s work is 
more valuable than his name. Mr. 
Drummond had little or no repu- 
tation in this country when 
book appeared, but that has not 
any 


his 


in interfered with his 
popularity. 


No romantic 


1 
son has been 


way 


the sea- 


of 
more favorably re- 


that wl 


novel 


viewed, and we fancy 
book it can 
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he writes another 


successfully vel 

mere statement that it is ** By 
Author of ‘A Man of His Age. 
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ate, that will be an ex- 
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$2.00. 

A Man of His Age, 
$1.25. 
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$2.00. 
Pottage, 

$1.50. 
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LIBRARIES. 


Public Ones in This. Country with 
40,000,000 Volumes in Them— 
Causes of the Great Growth. 


One of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive of recent papers on our American li- 
brary which appeared in 
the anniversary number of The Dial, pre- 
pared for it by Mr. Willlam H. Brett, Li- 
brarian of the Cleveland Public Library, 
who is a well-known authority on all li- 
brary questions, the free 
library system 
probably 


system is one 


whom 
United 
indebted 
and valuable suggestions, 
methods of 
single individual. 

The 


character 


and 
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deeply 


to 
more for 
and for improved 
operation, than to any 
bearing of libraries on our 
education is 
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years 
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last twenty so surprising, 
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significance all. 
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the hand 
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the 
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and 
to all, 
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education, finally public 


a close 
spec ial li- 
tory and 
that of the Phila- 
founded in 1732, 


which is free on 


80, 
find and other 
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subscription libraries like 


plan, we college 


braries student, propric 
delphia Library 
the 
and best 
founded in 1852. 


Company, 
to all, 


the 


and finally library free 
the oldest 
Public Library, 
dates from the 
the 
the subscription libra- 
old, 
and simple 
claim a half of 
The library statistics in 
States published by 
ers of Education in 1876, at which time 


known is 
The 
foundation of 
that 


lege library 


colleges in America, oldest being 


of Harvard, in 1636, 


ry being nearly two centuries while 


the 
yet 


public library pure cannot 
existence. 
United 


the Commission- 


century 
first the 
were 
we 


had only 2,500, aggregating 12,000,000 vol- | 
had 33,000,000 | 


later we 
4,000 libraries, 
rapid in the 
that 
public libraries of 
40,000,000 volumes. 
libraries 


umes; twenty years 


books scattered through and 
growth has been 
it is safe 
there are now in the 
the United States about 
This of 
been principally due to two causes—first, 
to which until 
granted ‘charters, but which recently 
authorized the levy of taxes for the sup- 
libraries. Active 
has been given by State Library Commis- 
sions and traveling libraries, and in 1895 
New Hampshire passed the first law mak- 
ing the establishment and support of libra- 
ries compulsory, and in such fashion put- 
ting them on exactly the same footing as 
the public schools. The second factor in 
such growth will be found to be large pri- 
vate benefactions, such as the Astor, Le- 
nox, and Tilden bequests—now united in the 
New York Public Library; the Crearar and 
Newberry gifts of two and three millions 
respectively to the City of Chicago; the 
Peabody and Pratt gifts, aggregating about 
two and a half millions, to Baltimore, and 
that of Benjamin Rush—one and a half 
millions—to Philadelphia. Andrew Carne- 
gie, America’s largest private benefactor, 
in addition to all his previous gifts, has 
given about seven million dollars to libra- 
ries since the beginning of 1899. In addi- 
tion to which innumerable other gifts, 
about a score of which varied from fifty 
thousand to five hundred thousand dollars, 
besides an untold number of smaller bene- 
factions, have gone to swell the total. 
The last twenty years have also brought 
about an equally marvelous growth in l- 
brary buildings. In 1880, the old Boston 
Public was considered to have the best 
brary bulldings In the United States; the 
Chicago Public Library had its quarjers in 
the City Hall, while the Library of Con- 
gress had terribly overcrowded and badly 
lighted rooms in the Capitol. Now, Mr. 
Brett tells us, the Congressional, which is 
really our National Library, is housed in 
one of the finest and largest library build- 
ings in the world; Boston and Chicago own 
fine buildings, while in many cities East 
and West will be found library buildings 
costing from one to three hundred thou- 
gand dollars each. Our Congressional” Li- 
brary building cost $6,300.000, Boston com- 
ing next, $2,300,000, and Chicago, $2,000,000. 
Our finest American college library build- 
ing is that of -Columbia University, a 
memorial erected by its President to the 
memory of his father; while Princeton, 
Cornell, and other of our universities and 
colleges possess fine buildings; nearly all 
of which were erected in the past ten years. 
But step by step with this great material 
increase in our library growth has gone 
another marvelous increase in the im- 
portance of the system, in the develop- 
ment and improvement of library methods, 
the enlargement of the library field, and 


as the very 


last four years, to assume 


rapid growth our has 


legislation, lately simply 


has 


port of free assistance 
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TD HE ACADEMIC HISTORIANS WILL ADVISE > YoU TO READ ACADEMIC HISTORY. 
YOU WILL WEARY AT THE FIRST PAGE. YAWN OVER THE SECOND, 


AND THROW THE 


BOOK AWAY IN DISGUST AFTER THE THIRD. 


NOT SO WITH THESE HISTORIES! HERE YOU ARE GIVEN THE FACTS AND IN THEIR 
FROPER RELATION, BUT TOLD IN A STYLE AND WITH A POWER THAT APPEALS 
VIVIDLY IO THE IMAGINATION, THE INTELLECT, AND THE HUMAN HEART. 


THE STORY OF 


FRANCE 


** There is a simplicity, directness 


A POLITICAL 
By 


Cloth 
8vo. 
$4.00. 

‘* Every page is inleresting . 
“The volumes have a unique value 
**Not merely notable, but valuable, 
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Association 
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Library was held, less than 


ago, need of special train- 
ing for library work was neither recognized | 
Now there are 
library that of the | 
of New York, the State 
University those of the 
Pratt Institutes. Here 
two-year courses can be taken in 


four well- 
established 
State 


schools 
University 
of Illinois, 
and Drexel 


and 
one or 
library 
methods and technical training, their grad- 
and 
the 


unlimited 


uates being found all over the country, 
the thus exerted in 
standard of library work Is 
Under the old system librarians used their 
own of charging, 
and cataloguing, there being no recognized i 
standards and but little systematic work. 
Not only has the American Library Asso- 
ciation changed all this, carefully devised 
concerning all departments of the 
work having brought about greatly im- 
proved results, but an even more 
ant work is being accomplished. 
the present conditions, 


influence raising 


methods classification, 


rules 


import- 
Under 
the librarian does 
not wait for people to come to him 
thus limit his usefulness to supplying de- 


mands; he either contrives to attract peo- 
ple to his library, or invents some new or 
improved method of sending it to the indi- 
vidual. In college libraries this spirit is 
shown by longer hours, the introduction of 
the seminar and the extension of the use 
of such semi-private library to other than 
its own students. 

In the public libraries the improvements 
have been so numerous and so great it is 
only possible to refer to a few, such as 
longer hours, the lowering or entire re- 
moval of the age limit, the opening of 
children’s departments, Closer relationship 
with schools, the open-shelf system, and 
the establishment of branches and stations 
in the larger cities, so that in time ade- 
uate libraries will be found at every one’s 
oor. 

The State Library Commisisons, too, have 
largely contributed to the work of library 
extension by not only giving advice and 
actual help to such libraries as are already 
established, but by sending out traveling 
libraries, which meet the immedjate needs 
in special neighborhoods, often leading to 
the establishment of permanent libraries. 

It is largely because the librarians of 
village, city and university libraries have 
recognized the complete unity of their 
work, which has resulted in such cordial 
co-operation between them as to lead to 
the best practical results in improved meth- 
ods, and in the enlargement and practical 
success of their work. Mr. Brett sums up 
the results of the past twenty years in the 
following words: 

“During that period lfbraries have much 
more than doubled in volume, that is, they 
have made a +e growth than in all the 
previous years of their history. All of the 

ater library buildings in’ the country 
ave been built within that time. The in- 
come for library purposes has greatly in- 
creased. The most valuable laws providin 
fer library extension have been passe 
within that time. A great share of ail 
the large library donations has been 
made within ‘that time, and a large 
roportion within a very few years. 
Wile it has been a period of growth, 
has been just as definitely a 
Saal of organization, a period in which 
systems have been devised, and standards 
fixed. * * The practical reasons 
for the sniibiamenae of libraries is the same 
as that for schools, namely, the necessity 
for education for a self-governing people. 
Libraries, like schools, are educational in- 
stitutions, whose work tends to make bet- 
ter citizens. This is the only sufficient 
reason for their public suaperk. the only 
strong attraction for private beneficence. 
* Within the t twenty years 
ccesten have come to fill a much la 
ace in our Social life in many ways. he 
ocation of the new library of Columbia, as 
the centre of the group of university bulld- 
ings, is significant of the place the college 
library is coming to occupy as the centre 
of college life and activity. So the public 
library should, and I believe will, become 
the centre of the intellectual life of the 
city, the common meetin, ground, the 
storehouse and study for all who are active 
for the welfare of fhe. city, in Fong By its 
various interests. suc- 
cess of the past has ‘epadle been due to the 
co-0 ration of of librarians Ywith each thes. 
so the greater work of the library In the 
future may be done by ng about 
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A Suggestion Offered. 

DEUTSCHER MICHEL, New Orleans, 
comments on the recent letter of er 
Huston regarding German women 
books, and suggests as a check to the de- 
cline of literary taste among them “ that 
the world at large should interfere by 
forming expanding clubs, or rather mission- 
ary societies with the plous object to teach 
certain German ladies) how to cook, thus 
bestowing an unknown happiness upon 
their families, (not to forget their literary 
friends,) -while never neglecting other mat- 
ters to which the fair sex is eventually 
subjected. We would propose as a funda- 
mental measure to remodel ‘these wa- 
tery-poetry and novel-reading ladies’ after 
the simple state of utter ‘Gretchens;* later 
on a small dose of literary chickenfood 
might be carefully applied, and thus going 
higher and higher, a time may come when 
the reform will be rather advanced s0 as to 
enable these precarious creatures to digest 
the heaviest literary hash. Meanwhile, we 
had: better keep off the men, let them en- 
joy their liberty and beer, cultivating their 


clubs for promoting political and Social dis- | 


cord. 

“No harm meant, ‘mine friend’; you’ 
see, our suggestions are at least full of the 
‘milk of human kindness.. You have 
touched the sore point; we, as a remedy, 
propose the gradual return to the old style 
through a ‘Club for Literary Chickenfood 
Wanted Throughout the Fatherland.’ ” 


Warnings to Book Borrowers. 


“Ww. A. R.,” New York, offers another 
“Verse to Borrowers,” which he discov- 
ered pasted in the front of an old book, 
where it has been for about forty years: 


If thou art borrowed by a friend, 

Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study—not to lend— 

But to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge 

Doth diminish learning's store; 

But, I find, Books often lent, 

Return to me no more, 

Read slowly, pause frequently, 

Think seriously—and return duly, 

ba the corners of the leaves not turned 
own. 


Immorality of French Novels. 

JEAN B. HUME, Amesbury, Mass., re- 
ferring to the suppression of ‘ Sapho,” 
thinks the reason French writers are im- 
moral is because they are without pure and 
high ideals of life and living. He writes: 
“A good woman is a stupid woman with 
them, and only the bad women are clever, 
brilliant, and witty. Vice in their books is 
rolbed of its disgusting wretchedness by 
all the appointments of great luxury. Your 
London correspondent says “ Sapho”" is a 
moral book, but, though I have read it 
twice in a most thorough and®earnest man- 
ner, I have failed to find the slightest 
trace of the faintest thread of a moral. If, 
however, Fanny Le Grand had died in one 
of the lowest dens in Paris, deploring her 
sinful life, I should indeed have been glad 
to confess that there was a little good in 
the book. 

“I am quite sure that all earnest, pure- 
minded thinkers will agree with me when 
I say that only the book that pictures vice 
as it is, and after showing it in all its hor- 
ror turns to the beauty and glory of a life 
of repentance and self-sacrifice as the 
means of wiping out that sin, is moral, 
and those who are using their splendid, 
God-given talents to tarnish the souls of 
their fellow-men must expect to receive 
the reproach and condemnation of the best 
class of thinkers throughout this wide 
world, for the mission of a writer is such a 
beautiful and noble one that if people can- 
not give their best, they should at least 
refuse to give their worst.” 


The “Happy Medium” Reached. 


HASTINGS FLOYD, Harrisburg, Penn., 
referring to the editorial article in THE SatT- 
URDAY REVIEW of March 24 on “‘ The Novel 
of Incident,’’ combats its attitude toward 
the psychological novel. “ It was, itself,’ 
he writes, ‘‘a breaking away from the 
childishness of mere story telling, an ele- 
vating of the novelists’ art to the serious 
plane of a search for the truth of life to 
be given to the world in forms of beauty 
and charm, Undoubtedly the departure 
from ‘the story of incident '’ went too far 
and novel readers were satisfied, for a 
time, with the flood of thinly spun out 
* fictions’ in which * nothing happened.” 
Is it not probable that we have now arrived 
at the third stage in the evolution of the 
novel, and have at last reached the pleas- 
ant medium—the novel of dramatic and 
exciting action, which at the same time 
stimulates thought and emotion, opens up 
new vistas of life, reveals new depths in 
human character? None but children care 
for a mere story. The thoughtful man and 
woman are hungry for new light on human 
life and character, and the novelist who 
has the rare and happy art of throwing 
such lights upon his pages without halt- 
ing in his main purpose to portray dramatic 
situations and incidents, has struck the 
key-note of the artistic demand of his day. 
Such a novelist, it appears to me, has come 
to the front in the author of ‘ The Elusive 
Hildegarde,””’ by H. R. Martin; though 
there is scarcely a page of analysis or de- 
scription in the book, the characters stand 
forth with such vivid and almost uncanny 
life-likeness that the reader finds himself 
wondering how the writer has accom- 
plished it. The principal man, Doctor Lyon 
Kent, and his strange step-sister, against 
whom he is violently prejudiced, are very 
powerfully presented, and all the other 
characters are well harmonized and con- 
trasted. The story never halts, but holds 
interest firmly. The scenes are clear and 
well laid, the situations strong and dra- 
matic without being at all sensational, 


Too Great a Tendency Toward 


“Uniqueness.” 

H. L. WILLIAMS, Pearl River, N. Y., 
laments “ the tendency toward literary and 
artistic treasures being deposited in public 
receptacles for their better preservation 
and the trying to make copies of them be- 
ing trammeled. with red tape. Can there 
not be some fixed arrangement made by 
which photographie reproductions of, at 
least, all that is in line and can be fairly 
repeated in black and white, will be placed 


up-to-date-w ay-of-doing-business 
| 


| Houses” in 





while libraries have on 
premises—is tmminent; while, by this plan, 
total removal of the object is unlikely. 
Better a simulacrum than a verbal de- 
scription, to which we have to submit in 
too many cases, from the mania for keep- 


ing things * unique.’ ” 


Shakespeate, Not Kipling. 

A. W. LESLIE of Baylor University, 
Waco, Téxas, calis attention to a curious 
blunder in a copyright edition of Kipling’s 
poems published by the George H. Hill 
Company of Chicago. He writes: ‘‘ On Page 
157 of this book the following verses are 
printed among ‘Verses from the Prose 
Works,’ under the caption, ‘The Wise 
Man's Son’: 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 

“These verses were not original with Mr. 
Kipling, as we might think from the way in 
which they are printed, but quoted by him 
from the well-known song of the Clown in 
Shakespeare's ‘Twelfth Night,’ Act IL, 
Scene 3." 


Writing Books an Expensive Luxury 


JOHN W. BELL, Scotch Plains, N. J., 
writes to rectify a typographical error in 
the issue of Tue Saturpay Review of 
May 12, changing the word ‘ week” to 
**work.”’ To his items of expense chargea- 
ble to authors he adds: 

“1, Collection, (two, three, or four let- 
ters asking for remittances, at least, if not 
10 per cent. to dunner.) 2. Bad debts. 


3. Deterioration by shelf wear or storage... 


If readers think the calculation of 25 cents 
apiece for handling each copy of a book 
too high, please subdivide thus: (a) Car- 
riage, (b) unpacking, (c) packing or shelv- 
ing, (d) book corners or other protectors, 
(e) wrapping paper, (f) twine, (g) carriage 
to mails or express office, (h) postage, (1) 
three entries—in receipt, blotter, cash, or 
sales book—posting, or 40 per cent. off, if 
sold through trade. 


Books Better to Read Than Maga- 


zines or Newspapers. 

J. C. WATKINS, Kanawha Falls, West 
Va., thinks that while it is highly probable 
most persons have a desire to read, many 
have not-the time, opportunity, nor means 
for its indulgence. He says: “ The reading 
of people of this class is therefore des- 
ultory and sketchy. ‘They are apt to de- 
vote themselves chiefly to the perusal of 
newspapers and other periodicals rather 
than books. While literature of this kind 
is necessary and beneficial, it is not so 
mentally improving as the reading of 
books, because in periodical literature the 
reader's mind is taken so often and so 
abruptly from one subject to another that 
the process of mental digestion is impaired. 
Unless what we read makes impression in 
our minds sufficient to make us remember 
it, or, at any rate, to be unconsciously in- 
fluenced or informed by it, it fails to do 
what it is designed to do, and the time spent 
in this pursuit is practically wasted. But 
as almost any kind of reading, provided it 
is not demoralizing and pernicious, is so 
much better than no reading at all, we 
may, if our time is limited, be pardoned if 
we read only the newspaper, but it is bet- 
ter to give at least half of our reading 
time to books. Means and leisure seem 
te be necessary auxiliaries to culture. The 
desire for self-culture and its promotion 
in others is highly commendable, and may 
in time lead to the discovery of new ways 
and means for its extension among the 
people.” 


A Simple Remedy. 


THOMAS POWELL, Regina, Canada, re- 
fers to a letter of Mr, David A. Curtis of 
New York which appeared in our issue of 
the 5th inst. ‘‘ This book,’’ he says, ‘ did 
not sell well. For this he blames the pub- 
lisher, who transacts his business in 
methods of fifty years ago. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Curtis asks, ‘What is 
the author to do? Can you or your read- 
ers answer it?’ Reply: Get another and 
publish- 
er."’ 


A Book Not to Be Overlooked. 


MISS MARY LEMIST TITCOMB, New 
York, writes expressing her appreciation of 
Mrs. Reid's criticism of ‘In King’s 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW of 
April 28. She says: “ The writer certainly 
does not err in saying that the book is 
worthy a place on the shelf with ‘ Richard 
Carvel’ or ‘Janice Meredith.’ Not only 
has Mrs. Doer succeeded in reproducing 
the atmosphere of the days of ‘ good Queen 
Anne,’ in drawing a picture of the little 
Duke and his mother, the haughty Lady 
Marlborough, ‘the saintly Bishop of Ken, 
with others of the day, historically accu- 
rate in all its details, but she has given us 
a charming, nay, two charming love idyls; 
for our interest in Robin and Little Lady 
should not allow us to’ overloek the loyal- 
hearted Betty and her faithful Mat. And 
here and there, all through the book, one 
catches glimpses of English hedgerows, 
breathes the soft air, and feels the spring- 
ing turf and English daisies beneath the 
feet. * * * Listen to this delicate bit of 
word painting, only one among the many 
gems with which the book is studded: 
‘England was never fairer than she was 
that Summer. It may have been with a 
different beauty from that of to-day, 
two centuries have done their chiseling 


work since then, adding many a fine touch | 
| called 


of grace and exquisite finish to what must 
have been beautiful always. But nature, 


not art, has to do with the making of her | 


tender blue-gray skies, aflush with the 
glory of dawn or sunset; with her count- 
less wild flowers starring every field, croft, 
and roadside; with the rich luxuriance and 
riotous tangle of her ivies, trailing and 
climbing here, there, and everywhere; with 
her stately trees, and the loveliness of rose 


and fern and thorn and countless forms of | 


forest undergrowth; her sleeping lakes, her 
flashing streams, and over all the won- 
drous magic of sunlight and shadow on her 
green hills and valleys. These she must 
have had always—and perhaps with a 
stronger, fresher, more vivid beauty than 
now, even before the Norman Conqueror 
first cast adoring eyes upon her and seized 
her in his iron clasp.’ What could bring the 
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is also the perfection of her poetry.” 


A Champion to the Rescue. 


JAMES W.. FITCH, Uncasville, Conn., 
vigorously protests against Mr. William 
L, Alden’s attacks on “‘ Ouida.” He writes: 
“When one man ridicules another man’s 
personal defects or misfortunes, and rakes 
up for public inspection the scandals of 
the latter's private life, it is called pretty 
small, mean business; but what shall we 
say when a man attacks a woman in that 
manner? The ‘feline scream’ Mr. Alden 
mentions cannot be worse than the snap- 
ping and snarling from the Kipling ken. 
Mr. Alden was surprisingly sefisitive at 
the simple and, for these times, very ap- 
propriate questfon, ‘Why do Americans 
leave their own country to live abroad?’ 
But several weeks ago he started the query, 
Why ‘Ouida’ left Florence, adding a 
covert insinuation that left the reader to 
infer all sorts of bad things concerning 
her, In THe Times Review of May 12 he 
hinted at the reason why she left; but I 
want further evidence than his statement 
before convicting her. One word in the 
last letter of the person calling himself 
W. L. Alden, to use his own phraseology 
in mentioning ‘ Ouida,’ I think, explains 
his animosity—she is a radical, That word 
seems to have a maddening effect on some. 
The Alden attacks have made me, for one, 
believe that ‘ Ouida’ has told considerable 
truth concerning Crispi. Certainly she has 
told as much as there is in calling Kipling 
the greatest master of English prose and 
verse in past times or present, or in saying 
that Benjamin Paul Blood wrote ‘ lunacy 
and rubbish,’ 


A List of Books Prepared by a 
Girl of Fifteen. 


A pathetic instance of “ promise unful- 
filled"’ is shown in the following list of 
books prepared by little Natalie Sullivan, 
a young girl of fifteen living in New York, 
from which selections were to be made by 
her parents as gifts for her next birthday. 
She never received the gifts, as she was 
taken ill a short time before her birthday 
and lingered only a few days longer. The 
excellence of her choice might do credit to 
girls older than she. Among the books she 
named were the following: Bullfinch's 
“* Mythology,” Myers’s “‘ General History,” 
Scott's ‘ Kenilworth,” Irving's ‘ Alham- 
bra," Irving’s ‘‘Conquest of Granada," 
Keats’s poems, “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
“Outre Mer,”’ “ Richard Carvel,” an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, (they come edited for 
children,) ‘‘ Yellowplush Papers,"' ‘‘ Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage,” Scott's poems, 
* Waverley,” ‘‘ Rob Roy,” “ Wild Animals 
I Have Known," and “ Omar Khayyam.” 
(1 want this especially.) 

She had read some of the books named 
and was reading others, but desired copies 
for her own little library, in the choosing 
of which she has for two or three years 
past taken much interest. She had planned 
to read Prescott’s “ Peru” or “ Mexico” 
during the coming vacation. Last Sum- 
mer she read Ebers's ‘‘ An Egyptian Prin- 
and had often referred to the 
glimpse this gave her of Egyptology and 
her hope to study in that line some day. 
But she still enjoyed St. Nicholas and 
many other things in fact and fiction usu- 
ally appreciated by younger people. 


cess,"’ 


A Book of the Sea, 


YANN, Boston, after reading the recent 
editorial in THe New YorkK Times SATuR- 


DAY REVIEW on “ Novels of the Sea,” re- 
commends Loti’s ‘The Iceland Fisher- 
man," as, in his opinion, a masterpiece of 
By Jerome K Jerome.* 

“Three Men on Wheels” 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's latest effort to 
entertain his fellow-men by making fun 
of what Solon Shingle called ‘‘ matters and 
things in general.”’ On this occasion Mr. 
Jerome has elected to depict himself and 
his valuable friends, George and Harris, 
as embarking on a bicycle tour of the Black 
Forest on one single wheel and one tandem. 
Naturally the reader expects to read of 
all sorts of comic incidents connected with 
the total depravity of inanimate objects 
armed with saddles and handle-bars. He 
expects to.find himself plunged into pages 
of dreary British humor about the man 
who could not stay on the wheel because 
the wheel would stay on the man, don't 
you know. But he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, Mr. Jerome, after expressing in 
some amusing pages his opinion of the man 
who is always eeger to tinker with his 
machine, and still more with some one 
else’s, lets the matter of bicycle riding 
severely alone. 

Neither 


is the title of 


he indulge in descriptions 
of the travels of the three men, or ac- 
ecunts of the towns which they visited. 
he has written an amusing and en- 
tertaining book, in which some acute ob- 
of humanity as revealed in the 
customs of continental countries is set 
forth in a most readable manner. When 
a man writes a book which can be fairly 
readable he has done something 
werth doing, and something which entitles 
him to the gratitude of that large number 
of his fellow-men who find this a dull 
world on a hot Sunday afternoon. He an- 
nounces that there will be “no useful in- 
formation in these papers.’” He confesses 
that at one time in his career he occupied 
on a country paper a post in which he was 
obliged to pretend to give information on 
all subjects. He did not 
success of it, but he enjoyed it much as 
other men do. He says: 

Of all the games in the world the one 


mcst universally and eternally popular is 
the game of schocl. You collect six chil- 


does 


*THREE MEN ON WHEELS. By 


serogpe K 
Jerome, New York: Dodd, Mead & ¥ 
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He declines to describe the Black Forest, 
and illustrates the reason why by an amus- 
ing account of a schoolmaster's attempt 
to get a class to describe in words of 
their own what they had learned from a 
poem which they had been reading. This 
poem was about the fortunes of a certain 
dainty nymph who lived in a wood. 

“What sort of a wood?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. 

The first boy examined his ink pot care- 
fully and then looked at the ceiling. 

*Come,"’ urged the Professor, growing 
impatient, “you have been reading about 
this wood for the last ten minutes. Surely 
you_can tell me something about it.’’ 

“The gnarly trees, their twisted branch- 
es "’—recommenced the top boy. 

‘No! no!” interrupted the Professor. 


“IT do not want you to repeat the poem. [ 


want you to tell me in your own words 
pose per of a wood it was where the girl 
1yed, 

The Professor tapped his foot impatient- 
ly. The top boy made a dash for it. 

Ky ee Sir, it was the usual sort of a 
wood. 


And that, after considerable talk, appears 
to have been Mr. Jerome’s conclusion 
about the Black Forest. But when he 
comes to telling about the methods of the 
German police, the requirements of ticket 
buying on the German railways, and the 
operations of German laws, the author has 
a good deal to say, and most of it contains 
information mingled with fun. For in- 
stance, he tells a ludicrous tale of a man 
who stepped over a wire on which hung 
a sign bearing the legend ‘“ Durchgang 
verboten."" This young gentleman fell into 
a deal of trouble with the police because 
he did not know the meaning of that le 
gend. Those who have reposed peacefully 
in a railway car at Wiirtemberg after being 
told to ‘“umsteigen”’ will appreciate the 
suggestion ccntained in this anecdote. 

Mr. Jerome has traveled with his eyes 
open, and although he made it his busi- 
ness to see the humorous side of things 
because he was a professional humorist, 
he has put into his volume not a little 
that is instructive. Lest the use of the 
word “instructive ”’ may alarm some read- 
crs, let us hasten to add that this book 
may be read with profit without a thought 
of the facts which lie concealed between 
its bright green covers. There are some 
neat illustrations by Harrison Fisher, 


Stories by Egerton Castle.* 


Egerton Castle is a many-sided man of 
large information, and in point of accom- 
plishments might almost be his own 
Marshfield, although that pedantic and 
sedentary, narrow-chested and pale-faced 
fellow would hardly have gained interna- 
tional repute as a master of swordsman- 
ship. Mr. Castle was first widely heard of 
in this country for his expertness in sword 
play and his position in England as an au- 
thority in all matters relating to the his- 
tory of swordsmanship. He was engaged 
to superintend the combat scenes in the 
rehearsals of Mr. Mansfield’s celebrated 
production of “ Richard IIl.”’ at the Globe 
Theatre in London in 1889. At that time 
he was not known here as an author. 

Lately, however, he has won enviable 
repute as a writer of romance, and one long 
story of his, written in collaboration with 


| Agnes Castle, has been put on the market 


The 
tales, 


recently. 
short 


present volume 
some of a decidedly 
weird cast, and all large, forcible, and free 
in their expre 


very 
tains 


con- 
six 


ssion of the human passions 
and their suggestion of mere toleration for 
the modern society. More 
than one of the personages is like the un- 
principled, daring, purposeful Lord Cosmo 
Cameron, the hero of two of the tales, in 
the possession of the spirit of his forebears, 
who were celebrated in a day ‘‘ when men 
who had a strong temperament did not hes- 
itate to yield to its influence."’, Lord Cosmo 
is in some sort a Byronesque figure, and 
the manner in which he helps himself to 
another gentleman's wife, and that gentle- 
man a liberal Archdeacon, too, is both 
reprehensible and amazing. There is some 
sort of romantic if not moral justification 
for the act, and both the wife and her 
lover are thereafter transformed into mod- 
els of domestic virtue—domestic virtue 
highly idealized and poetized. 

In another tale a combat with swords is 
vigorously described, and in a picturesque 
story of a Hieland abduction and its senti- 
mental outcome one may read the lasting 
influence of Robert Louis Stevenson. But 
it is a vital, interesting tale, not a mere 
copy. All the are worth reading. 
Some of them told by the personage 
who gives the volume its title, lean, cold- 
blooded, observant Marshfield. He is well 
described and seems to be a living person. 


conventions of 


stories 


are 


Greenfield, Ind., where James Whit- 
Riley was born and spent his boy- 
Mr. Riley still owns the old home- 
stead. Greenfield is also the home of Capt. 
Lee O. Harris, author of “ Interludes,” 
‘The Man Who Tramps,” and other writ- 
ings in verse. Miss Clara Vawter, author 
of “Of Such Is the Kingdom,” a book 
which was very popular last Winter, lives 
in Greenfield. Twenty miles south of there 
lives Charles Major, author of ‘“‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


At 
comb 
hood, 


OBSBPRVER AND THB 
Studies of Character im 
New York: Hem 


*MARSHFIELD THE 
DBPATH DANCER. 
Action. By Bgerton Castle. 
bert L, Stone & Co. $1.50. 








- PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 


Sold in Two Days and They 
Bring Over $300,000, 


Messrs. Robinson and Fisher sold in Lon- 
don a fortnight ago the Peel heirlooms, 
Very many of the family portraits and 
other pictures with historical associations 
—notably two whole lengths by Winterhal- 
ter of the Queen and the Prince Consort— 
were not included in the sale. The Chan- 


trey bust of the Queen also was not sold, | 


and the bust of Peel himself, by the same 
sculptor, has been retained in the family. 
Messrs. Robinson and Fisher's rooms were 
crowded daily since the collection was 
placed on view. The visitors included the 
Prince of Wales, Lord Londonderry, Lady 
Lansdowne, Lord Cheylesmore, and Lord 
Rosebery, who was present and watched 
the sale of the Chantrey bust of Sir Walter 
Scott with the keenest interest, while deal- 
ers and collectors from all parts of Europe 
attended, 

The rather less than 100 lots offered the 
second day realized a total of £54,058, which, 
with the previous days’ sales, brought the 
gross amount up close to £62,500. A note- 
worthy feature of the sale consisted in the 
high prices paid for mediocre pictures, such 
as for several of Lely’s; while the male 
portraits sold at uncommonly high figures. 

The chief interest in the first day’s sale, 
as described in The London Times, was 
centred in the statuary marble bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, by Sir F. Chantrey, R. A., 
1828, which is of exceptional importance 
from the fact that it has never been 
molded, and that it has been hidden from 
the public view at Drayton Manor for over 
seventy years. The history of this bust 
is related in a letter from Sir Francis 
Chantrey to Sir Robert Peel, dated Jan. 26, 
1838, and published in Lockhart’s “ Life of 
Scott.” “In the year 1828 I proposed to 
the poet to present the original marble 
bust as an heirloom to Abbotsford on con- 
dition that he would allow me sittings suf- 
ficient to finish another marble from the 
life for my own studio. To this proposal 
he acceded. * * * In the months of May 
and June in the same year (1828) Sir Wal- 
ter fulfilled his promise, and I finished, 
from his face, the marble bust now at 
Drayton Manor;” and further, ‘ There 
need be no fear of piracy for it has never 
been molded.” The bidding, which started 
at 100 guineas, was chiefly between Mr. 
Agnew and Mr. Duveen, and at the latter’s 
bid of £2,250 it was knocked down. 

Next to the bust of Scott, the four ex- 
amples of Roubiliac attracted most atten- 
tion. The companion pair of Prior and Pope 
were for very many years in separate 
collections, but were eventually brought 
together again by Sir Robert Peel. The 
bust of Prior was the first in order of sale. 
This bust was bought at the sale of the 
effects of Mr. Moreton Pitt in the earlier 
years of the present century for £20 by a 

saler of Brewer Street; it was offered to 
a: Robert Peel for £30, but he declined to 
buy it, and eventually it was purchased by 
the Duke of Buckingham for £60. At the 
Stowe sale in 1848 it was purchased by Sir 
Robert Peel for 130 guineas. At this sale 
bidding started at 100 guineas, and at 550 
guineas Mr. Duveen was declared the pur- 
chaser. Sir Robgrt Peel had already obtained 
the companion Bust of Pope, which was suc- 
cessively in the collections of Bindley of 
the Stamp Office and G. Watson Taylor, 
and at this sale it fell to Mr. Agnew’s bid 
of 510 guineas. Mr. Agnew also bought 
the other two productions of Roubiliac’s 
chisel, the Voltaire for 255 guineas and the 
Rousseau for 105 guineas. 

The decorative objects and furniture in- 
cluded the following: A small tortoise 
shell and silver-mounted box or casket, 
presented to Mrs. David Garrick by “ her 
esteemed friend, Samuel Johnson,” 1762, 
8 guineas; a pair of small, highly finished 
pistols and fittings, mounted in gold, by 
Le Page, said to have been the property 
of the great Napoleon, 1806, 45 guineas; a 
small old Chippendale-shaped top stand 
of fine design, 43 guineas; an old Chippen- 
dale coffee table, on openwork stem, 115 
guineas; a large six-leaf old French leather 
screen, the panels finely painted in figure 
subjects, £41; an old Louis XV. writing ta- 
ble, with rich ormolu mounts in scrolls 
and festoons, 52 guineas, and a smaller 
ditto, inlaid in thuya-wood, satinwood, &c., 
presented to Sir Robert Peel by Louis Phi- 
lipp? after a visit to Drayton Manor, 37 
guineas, 

The chief attraction of the several days’ 
sale was the pair of full-length portraits 
of a Genoese Senator and his wife by Van 
Dyck. This pair may be said to have been 
discovered by the artist David Wilkie. On 
leaving England in 1825 for a long tour on 
the Continent, Wilkie was requested by 
Peel to report if he found an example or 
two of Van Dyck for sale. The first men- 
tion of this pair appears in a letter which 
Wilkie wrote to Andrew Wilson from 
Genoa, on June 1, 1827; referring to some 
pictures in a Palazzo of a Spinola family, 
he alludes te these as ‘‘two fine whole- 
lengths of an old lady and gentleman, 
painted with less richness than usual, but 
with great care and truth. The old gentle- 
man is on the margin; his head and hands 
are most admirable.”” In his journal, un- 
der date May 29, Wilkie makes a rather 
long reference to these two portraits, and 
remarks of the man, “ feebleness, gouty 
stiffness, and dignity seem mixed in a way 
that I have never seen before, save in Van 
Dyck,” and describes the hands of this, as 
of the companion, as beautifully painted. 
The negotiations for the purchase seem to 
have been carried out by Wilkie’s friend, 
Andrew Wilson, and the portraits reached 
England in 1828, Wilkie, writing to Wilson 
from Kensington on March 16, 1829, says: 
“The two Van Dycks at Mr. Peel's appear 
to have given great satisfaction. I have 
told you that Sequier (an eminent picture 
dealer) thinks them a great bargain. Em- 
merscn went so far as to say to me that 
he thought them worth nearly 1,000 guin- 
eas apiece.” 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, writing to Peel on 
May 28, 1828, says: “I have seen the Van 


| in each case is 80 inches by 46 inches. 
| man 











his pictures with his own hand, and they 


possess an Iialian grace added to his own 
Flemish vigor, which accounts for his pic- 
tures of this period realizing such high 
prices when they occur for sale. 
tures were exhibited at the British 
lery in 1829, and are described in Smith's 
“Catalogue Raisonnée,"’ Vol. V.; the canvas 
The 
appears to be about eighty 
gray beard, a high-crowned black velvet 
coif covers the head, and the 
black silk robe; he is seated in an arm- 
chair, holding in his right hand a scroll of 
paper; the woman is much younger, appar- 
ently about forty-five years of age. 
seated in an armchair, holding a fan in the 
right hand, dressed in a black silk robe 
with figured sleeves, large scarf, and a full 


elear muslin ruff. The male portrait is said | 
Giustiniani, in | 


to represent Bartolommeo 
whose house the painter for some time re- 
sided, and that this portrait was known at 
Genoa under the designation of “Il Pen- 
seroso.’’ The bidding was started by the 
auctioneer at £20,000, and was taken up by 
Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer, and others, and, after a spir- 
ited bidding, fell to Mr. McIntosh McLeod's 


| offer of £24,250 for the two portraits. 


The 
of or 


first of the six or seven examples 
attributed to Lely is perhaps the 
signed portrait of Cowley, the author, 
when young, in the character of a shep- 
herd boy holding a flute. At the Straw- 


berry Hill sale in 1842 it was purchased for | 


at the second sale it started at 
20 guineas, and eventually reached 
guineas; the portrait of Wycherley, the 
author, at the age of about twenty-eight, 
realized 250 guineas; the portrait of Nell 


10 guineas; 


Gwynne seated on a bank with a lamb, 650 


guineas; the portrait of the Countess of 
Kildare, holding a flower, 650 guineas, and 
the portrait of Anna Maria, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, as “‘ Minerva,”’ 305 guineas. 

The interesting portrait of W. Dobson, 
by himself, in blue dress, with greyhound, 
at one time in the celebrated G. Watson 
Taylor collection, realized 500 guineas. An- 
other artist represented here by a beautiful 
portrait of himself (of which another ex- 
ample is known) is J. Hoppner, on a can- 
vas at the time technically termed a 
three-quarters, (i. e., 30 by 25 inches,) but 
which only admits of the bust, 1,500 
guineas. 

The three Reynoldses comprised a portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, said by Mrs. Jameson to be 
“the same which was painted for Mrs. 
Thrale in 1778,"" by which she probably 
meant to imply that it was a repetition, 
420 guineas; the portrait of Arthur Murphy, 
also a duplicate of the picture painted for 
Mrs. Thrale, 320 guineas; and also a por- 
trait of Burke, like the other two, on a 
three-quarter canvas, engraved by Watson, 
200 guineas. The single examples of Land- 
seer and Gainsborough were respectively 
the engraved picture known as “ The Shep- 
herd’s Prayer,’’ which realized 750 guineas, 
and a portrait of Sir William Blackstone, a 
three-quarter, engraved, 750 guineas. There 
were only two examples of Sir David Wil- 
kie—one, an unfinished portrait of himself 
in the robes of a Doctor of Civil Law, 
painted in 1841, 220 guineas. This portrait 
was commissioned by Sir Robert Peel, and 
it is referred to in the letter which Wilkie 
wrote to Peel April 20, 1840: ‘‘ For some 
days I have been proceeding with it, and 
do not see any difficulty in finding space 
for the hand in the present size, the intro- 
duction of the doctor’s cap being one rea- 
son why a hand may be desired.” Cunning- 
ham points out that’ Wilkie did not live to 
complete this portrait, and that it was not 
“ over like.”” The second Wilkie, of much 
earlier date than the portrait, is an inter- 
ior with figure of a smuggler on panel, 
painted in 1824; for it the artist received 
160 guineas, and is now sold for 300 guineas 

Three of the four pletures by William 
Collins were exhibited at the Royal Acad+ 
emy, and all were purchased direct from 
the artist by Peel. The first in order of 
sale was the engraved picture ** The Morn- 
ing After a Storm,” with figures at the end 
of a pier, painted in 1829, and purchased 
for 400 guineas; it now realized 1,500 guin- 
eas; the second, a Winter scene on the 
Thames, at Richmond and Twickenham, 
church in the distance, and a group of 
people and horses in the foreground, paint- 
ed in 1827, and purchased for 500 guineas, 
2,000 guineas. The unexhibited picture is 
a study of “Old Odell"’ as the cherry 
seller, painted in 1824, and bought for 60 
guineas, 220 guineas; and the fourth, a 
coast scene, with’fishermen carrying down 
their nets to the boats, on panel, painted 
in 1825, and bought for 150 guineas, 520 
guineas. Of' nearly twenty fine portraits 
by Sir Themas Lawrence which at one 
time adorned the walls of Drayton Manor 
only three were in the sale—namely, a 
three-quarter of Curran, 850 guineas; a 
large gallery picture of Kembie, in the 
character of Rolla, 81 guineas; and Fuseli, 
the artist, 205 guineas. 


Of the pictures by artists of the French 
school, the so-calle®# Bouton (1781-1853) por- 
trait of Louis XV. (1774-93) In a pink vel- 
vet coat is, as will be seen from the dates, 
a chronological impossiblity; it was in the 
Stowe sale, (when it realized 31 guineas,) 
and no artist’s name is given in the printed 
eatalogue, but in the auctioneer’s private 
copy the name of Bouton is supplied fn 
manuscript; it realized 150 guineas. Of the 
two pictures catalogued as by Greuze, the 
so-called Marie Antoinette realized 1,350 
guineas. The second example attributed 
to this master is a copy, and represents a 
female head, on canvas—600 guineas. There 
may also be included here the following 
pictures: A portrait of Le Comte de Tal- 
leyrand-Perigord, by an unknown astist of 
the French school, 100 guineas, and Cana- 
letto, a view of Greenwich Hospital from 
the Thames, with shipping in the fore- 
ground, signed, 45 inches by 27 inches, 100 
guineas. - 


Albert Bigelow Paine, author of ‘ The 
Bread Line,’ has contributed to the June 
Century two short stories, “The Con- 
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years of | 
age, a thin countenance, and with a scanty | 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


UNLEAVEN 
BREAD and what 


is being said about it. 


A Great Novel of Character. 


Times’ Saturday Review.—“ He presents a drama 
of life; he marshals a variety of characters, each 
original and vital ; his central figure is a unique crea- 
tion, drawn with the unfaltering hand of a master.” 

‘Boston “Daily Advertiser.— A very remarkable 
novel, rich in ideas, strong in high appeal, of great in- 
terest to all students of life and character, and especial- 
ly to every American who loves his country and de- 
sires the best of things for her.” 

New York Tribune.—‘‘ Not only Selma, but the 
three men she successively marries, and th: other types 
included, are all realized with force; they seem taken 
bodily from actual life.’’ 

Philadelphia Evening Telegrapb.—“ Judge Grant 
has undoubtedly had exceptional facilities for the study 
of character, and he has in the present novel drawn 
his pictures with a master’s touch,”’ 

‘Brooklyn Eagle.— lts main strength lies in the 
perfection with which.the author has portrayed cer- 
tain phases of our many-sided social life. It is a social 
study of existing conditions that has not been exceed- 
ed for vigor of delineation and strength and delicacy 
of coloring in a long time.” 

New York Herald,—“ He has achieved a really mas- 
re terly satire upon a peculiarly unpleasant type of 

A reaily woomhnot which is oes iodine to lak, but 

masterly which flourishes to a ranker luxuriance in a country 

satire. which is ostensibly so democratic and is really so aris- 
tocratic. This is the selfish, calculating parvenu whosé 
one aim in life is to win individual success,’’ 


** A unique 
af 
creation. 


** A very re- 
markable 
”P 
novel. 


“* Taken bodily 
from life.”’ 


‘* Drawn with 
a _ master’s 
touch. ”” 


‘* Has not 
been exceeded.”” 


“Unleavened Bread” is a long novel by Robert Grant, whose social 
essays have made him famous. The Boston Transcript says: “One 
gasps a bit at the man’s grasp of the modern spirit.” It is being 
widely read and discussed. (12mo, $1.50.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Province and State 


Its History from 1609 to 1790, by 
ALBERT S. BOLLES, PA. D., LL. D. 


Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College 


THE FIRST WORK EVER PUBLISHED TREATING 
FULLY OF THE HISTORY OF THE STATE : : 


O worthier theme could engage the labors of an historical 
authority than the rise of the great State of Pennsylvania 
from primitive conditions; and the task could have fallen to none 
better fitted by taste, by learning, and by the just sense of histori- 
cal perspective, than to Albert S. Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D., Lec- 
turer in the University of Pennsylvania and in Haverford College. 
Bolles’ History is great in its subject matter; great in its 
research; and great in the fine simplicity with which its materials 
are handled. First it takes the broad highway,of general narra- 
tive in a way to make all intelligent Americans follow on; and 
then it lingers in the by-paths of a score of collateral subjects, 
each of which is given a chapter, which is a little history in itself. 
Thus, in the Chapter on Society, which is treated“with much 
fullness, is shown an interesting evolution in the dress of the 
people, from the u‘most simplicity of the early settlers to the very 
extreme of foreign fashions, within a hundred years. 

This is history in the satisfying sense—not a dusty catalogue 
of dates, events, battle:, but a full moving picture of the develop- 
ment of a peop'e along every line of social, industrial, scientific, 
and literary pregress. 

No Pennsylvenian wil! 1¢ d this book without feelfug prouder 
of his State. No Amprcan can read a page of it without 
wanting to read the who'e 1150 pages—for their story is largely a 
chronicle of the whole c untry in its formative years. 

2 Volumes, Cioth, $5.00; 
Hilf Morocco, $9.00. 
Published, sold at retail, and the trade supplied, by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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THE EXCHANGE OF LITERARY 
PRODUCTS. 


Ambassador White’s assurance to the 
visiting German-Americans of the Krieg- 
erbund that the current talk of an un- 
friendly feeling between Germany and 
the United States was without founda- 
tion is comforting and timely, for while 
the serious observer may be quite well 
aware that there is nothing in the con- 
duct of either nation which the other 
need view with uneasiness, there has 
been gossip enough to bring the subject 
into some prominence, which it is Just as 
well that the people of both countries 
should understand is undeserved. Trade 
rivalry and the jealousy and curiosity in- 
cident to our appearance on the broader 
stage of the world’s politics are doubtless 
responsible for the notion that we could 
have any serious misunderstanding with 
Germany. 

Our Ambassador took pccasion to give 
his visiting countrymen of German blood 
a piece of advice, however, that has an 
evident bearing on the permanence of 
our friendly relations with the empire. 
His advice was that the German who 
has become an American citizen and 
rears his children here should make sure 
._ that his sons and daughters are made 
to know English thoroughly as the lan- 
guage of their country, but that they be 
made also to know German. It is a bond 
of friendship between the two nations, 
said the Ambassador. 

A foreign language as an introduction 
to the literature of that language and 
therefore to an intimate familiarity with 
the habits and way of life and feeling 
of the people who speak it is, beyond 
question, a kind of knowledge that is of 
the highest utility in promoting interna- 
tional friendships. for 
the enemies ot England among us to fool 
the American people with their malevo- 
lent caricatures of the British character. 


It is impossible 


English literature has portrayed for us 
the English character in lines and colors 
that cannot be effaced or destroyed. We 
are in no sort of danger of having trou- 
ble with our kinsmen or of thinking the 
less of them as the result of the machi- 
who dislike them for 
reasons that do not concern us. We 
know the French very well, though not 


nations of those 


s0 intimately or so truly, because their 
novels and their plays, of which we have 
knowledge of a great multitude, do not 
the people so faithfully. The 
we know best through our 
of the sterling qualities of 


portray 
Germans 
knowledge 
good citizenship exhibited by the men of 
that race who have come here to make 
their homes among us; for it is undoubt- 
edly true that the average American 
reader of books finds the German novel 
to be beyond his powers of literary di- 
gestion. 

But the people of France and Germany 
know next to nothing of our modern lit- 
books of these the 
books that reflect the present National 
thought and habit and feeling. For a like 


erature, our times, 


reason the English understand us by no 
means so well as we understand them. 
But 
possession to the English to a far great- 


American literature is a common 
er extent and on much easier terms than 
to the French or to the Germans. There is 
no barrier of language, and there is pre- 
sumably a much more general desire to 
read our books and know something of 
We think a 


course of reading in American literature 


our people. well-chosen 
would convince any candid German or 
Frenchman that are not such bad 
all. It would be of great 
advantage if this of 


communication could be more generally 


we 
feliows, after 
mutual channel 
used for the exchange of literary pro- 
ductions. The balance of trade, and it is 
not a very extensive trade, has for years 
remained favor. 
The American Ambassador’s suggestion 
might be profitably turned about and 


applied at home for the behoof of the 


too constantly in our 


and useful language to know. The citi- 
zen of any Continental country who re- 
mains ignorant of it misses a lot of de- 
lightful reading. : 
————$$ 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WILL. 

The will of John Ruskin, of which an 
abstract is printed elsewhere, is in itself 
a “document-” of the testator, But a 
more important document is the infor- 
mation which accompanies it about the 
estate. It appears that he Inherited from 
his father a fortune enough, and just 
enough, to make him a “ millionaire " in 
our money, and that he left $50,000. It 


“does not appear that he had made any 


injudicious investments or incurred any 
losses. Certainly there was no duty ap- 
parently incumbent upon him to save. 
He was a childless man, and his nearest 
relations, the residuary legatees, were 
not very close. The common British am- 
bition of “ founding a family" could not 
have been his, nor the duty—what ap- 
peals to many as the duty—of keeping 
his survivors beyond want. The dis- 
charge of this duty very often makes 
the objects of a testator’s care quite 
worthless, whereas, if they had had to 
rely upon their own exertions for their 
own living, they might have been useful 
members of society. Mr. Ruskin’s own 
persona] requirements were very modest. 
When he was younger he bought pict- 
ures, and as he bought pictures out of 
conviction, and had at one time the pow- 
er of giving market value to any pict- 
ure he might praise, it is unlikely that he 
lost money on his purchases. The fact 
apparently is that he converted himself 
from a rich man to a comparatively poor 
man by giving way to his own desire to 
benefit his species. 


If his sincerity had ever been in ques- 
tion, which it never was, it would have 
been vindicated by this showing. The 
various communistical experiments 
which he tried enlisted his fortune as 
well as his advocacy. And this particu- 
larly deserves to be borne in mind be- 
cause he had labored, in his later years, 
to gain a reputation for want of charity. 
At least it happened to him that every 
ill-humored querulous remark he 
made was sure to gain immediate cur- 
rency. A great power of expression has 
His power of expression 
later years, 


or 


its drawbacks. 
was such that during the 
when he was still conscious and respon- 
sible, his winged words flew all over the 
world to convince it that he was a cur- 
mudgeon. And all the while he was im- 
poverishing himself in causes which 
seemed to him to conduce “ to the glory 
of the Creator and the relief of man's es- 
tate.” 

The better and more genial of 
Ruskin was kept for the friends whose 
regard he seems never to have alienated, 
and doubtless it was exposed also to 
many ungrateful and unworthy objects. 
But it is pleasant to have this new evi- 
dence that in the stray deliverances of 
his later years he did himself injustice. 
He did himself so much injustice indeed 


side 


as to tempt his critics to take a posthu- 
Nothing 
critical notices 
his death 
than the evident prepossession of dispar- 
agement and even the appearance of 
personal dislike on the part of the writ- 

Mr. Longfellow’s admirable paper 
The Forum is conspicuous, if not 
unique, by tone. One 
looks in vain in the earlier writings of 
Ruskin, which it will be agreed are the 
only ones that ought much to count, for 


mous revenge upon him. is 
more curious about the 
which 


have appeared since 


ers. 
in 
its sympathetic 


an explanation of this animosity. On the 
other hand, the peevish and almost mis- 
anthropie tone of the casual utterances 
of his if it 
would not justify this display of impa- 
The proof that he 
doing good, according to his lights, and 
spent a fortune in doing it, ought to in- 
duce some relentment. 


later years would explain 


tience. went about 


SHORT SPEECHES. 


A member of the House of Commons, 


with the onomatopoetic name of Rasch, 
has been proposing to that body to put 
a time limit on speeches. 
that no member not a Minister or an ex- 
Minister should be permitted to speak on 


His notion is 


any subject more than twenty minutes, 
except on moving a resolution. 

It is claimed by venerable, though, 
perhaps, not entirely serious, authority 
that the House of Commons can do any- 
thing except change a man into a wo- 


and ingenulty of the British bore must 
be less developed than those of his 
American cousin if the House can shut 
him off by any such puerile device as 
confining him to one subject. Major 
Rasch, for instance, cited the case of a 
terrible orator who spoke for an hour 
and twenty minutes on the subject of 
“ under-sized fish.” Now, an American 
Senator, warned by the Presiding Offi- 
cer that his time for discussing under- 
sized fish was exhausted, would calmly 
finish his remarks by changing the sub- 
ject to the alleged peril from the secret 
designs of the Administration—or the 
Opposition, as the case might be—with 
regard to over-sized fish. And if he were 
blocked by a point of order, he would 
come up the next day with a motion 
which he could talk about indefinitely. 

Major Rasch's motion received only 91 
votes against 137. But we do not think 
its rejection was due to any radical love 
of free speech in the House. We fancy 
it was rather due to the weary convic- 
tion of the members that the power of 
the House was inadequate to the task 
proposed, and that it is not well to ex- 
pose its impotence to the public by un- 
dertaking the impossible. It is a melan- 
choly fact, but it is a fact that cannot 
be disputed, that the tendency to inconti- 
nence in speech is in direct ratio to the 
number of persons having the right to 
speak and in inverse proportion to the 
importance of what is to be said. The 
only remedy is in the use of the means 
of discouragement which nature provides 
the chief of which is ridicule. There 
was much virtue in the notion of that 
club member, for instance, who sup- 
pressed a bore (let us call him Smith) by 
posting over the door of the smoking 
room a large and legible sign: “ Exit in 
ease of Smith.” 


THE NOVEL OF MANNERS. 


If it be correct, as it certainly is the 
practice of the dramatic critics, to speak 
of comedies of a certain order as come- 
dies of manners, why should not novels 
which resemble them in subject matter 
and treatment also be designated by the 
application of the phrase “ of manners ’”’? 
Surely such a term would convey very 
clearly to the reader the nature of some 
works of fiction which it is difficult to 
classify in any other way. To be sure 
there is room for the question, “ Why 
should they be classified?” Perhaps 
there is sound reason why they 
should be, but with that delightful in- 
which is one of the chief 
charms of our National character, we 
are therefore all the more likely to de- 
mand that there should be some sort of 
a classification. Maybe this demand 
is one of the numerous evidences of the 
mercantile nature which we share with 
our brethren across the Atlantic Ocean. 
We must have our fiction inventoried. 


no 


consistency 


But putting aside these secondary con- 
siderations, there can be no doubt that 
entitled 
to the designation man- 
These the in which 
the customs of a time, especially those 


certain novels are with good 


of 
novels 


reason 


ners,” are 


customs which are now obsolete, play a | 


conspicuous part, and go far toward 


It 
for in- 


making the local color of the work. 
would not be a grave mistake, 


stance, to call 





; known. 


“ Richard Carvel” a nov- | 





el of manners, though it was not pri- 
marily designed to be one. 
ings of the belles and beaus of London 


society as depicted by Mr. Churchill are | 
| ject, no pecuniary harm is likely to be- 


element in 
for the 


published 


a vital the realizing of an 
reader of this A | 
the 
of Albor- | 


the work of a Jesuit priest, may | 


epoch work, 


lately translation from 


Spanish, ‘‘ Currita, Countess 
noz,”’ 
also be classed as a novel of manners 
it to the reader the | 
manners and customs of a society which 
has hitherto to the 


Even to 


because reveals 
known 
American resident in Madrid. 
book 
called a novel of manners, for it is based 


been only 





a Spaniard this would be fairly 
upon customs practiced among the aris- 
tocracy of his land, and it is in a meas- | 
ure a satire on them. 

But the novel of manners need not al- 
ways be a satire, although the tempta- 
tion to make it such must of course be 
very strong. Some of Marion Craw- | 
ford's stories are novels of manners, be- 
cause their plots and developments de- 
pend so much on the customs of the land 
in which the incidents take place. His | 
studies of Italian life would lose all 


their character if transposed to another 


| 


But the do- | 
} and 


| The volume, 
| Scribner's 


| of 


| tinctive 
| 


land, Some of them could not exist at 
all. Again, there may be short stories 
of manners, as any one may readily see 
by reading the early stories of Indian 
life by Mr, Kipling. And the novel of 
manners is most instructive, It may be 
seriously questioned whether fit has not 
a greater value as a medium of instruc- 
tion than the historical novel. For 
while the historical novel is usually 
also a novel of manners, too often the 
true chronological color of the epoch is 
lost sight of in the effort to make the 
events fit with the plot. Whereas in a 
pure novel of character, the plot must 
largely be the result of the customs of 
the time in which the action is laid. At 
any rate, there can be no denial that the 
novel of manners is one of the most in- 
teresting forms of fiction, and that a 
good work of this sort is sure always to 
command a large number of readers. 


FACT IN FICTION. 


Some Italian and French critics have 
been accusing Gabriele d’Annunzio of a 
contemptible offense, but they have not 
yet made out their case, while the nov- 
elist’s defense, cabled to the Paris news- 
paper which published Marcel Prevost's 
attack upon him, seems direct and 
manly. The Italian writer has just pub- 
lished a novel called “ Fuoco,” (“ Fire,”’) 
the title referring to the supposed puri- 
fying and refining effects upon human 
character of privation and hardship in 
the struggle of life. The point of view 
seems to be a somewhat new one for 
d’Annunzio, but he is nothing if not vol- 
atile and changeable. 

He is accused of incorporating, in his 
study of his heroine’s character, facts 
in the life of his friend, Eleonora Duse, 
which she communicated to him in confi- 
dence. The Tribuna of Naples has gone 
so far as to publish some passages from 
the book which, it asserts, 
perfidy of the novelist. 
wayfarer they prove nothing of the sort. 
This heroine is an actress who was 
forced to work hard in her childhood to 
support hungry relations—whose genius 


prove the 
But to a mere 


were bartered away in the 
But that 
sarily prove that Duse was d’Annunzio’s 


and beauty 
marketplace. does not neces- 
model, or that, if she was, he was guilty 
of either perfidy or impoliteness. There 
have been other Italian actresses, sure- 
ly, who have had the game sort of expe- 
The rather morbid nature, the 
self-consciousness of this hero- 


riences. 
intense 
ine, however, do suggest Duse. 

The old question arises again of how 
far it is permissible for a novelist to go 
in employing his studies of human char- 
acter, as he sees it in his daily walks, 
of fiction. 
The question came up forcibly to Dick- 
ens after the publication of his “ Bleak 
House,”’ as we know from Forster’s Life. 


when he writes his works 


Leigh Hunt's friends were furiously in- 
Harold 
the 
bad taste. 


dignant about Skimpole, and 
of Law- 
Dickens 
offense 
had 
just cause for complaint even if he was 
the of had 
drawn personages without thought 
of to he had 


Many other novelists have had 


Landor’s thought picture 


Boythorn -in 
he had 


case, (certainly 


rence 


declared meant no in 


either Landor no 


original Boythorn,) and 
his 
their resemblance men 
a similar experience. 

As a general thing, no better compli- 
ment can be paid to a book than to rec- 
ognize one of its personages as a living 
though this 


the 


possible being. Also, 


may be considered apart from sub- 


fall an actress because of her 
cation as the original of a character in a 
work of of 
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identifi- 
fiction world-wide 
do 
men women 

books, all 


have models for their life-studies. 


repute, 


not often reproduce the 


and meet in 


but 
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like artists they must 


ARTISTIC COMMERCIAL PRINTING. 
In an edition limited to three hundred and 


fifty copies, three hundred of which are for 


sale, comes one of the most satisfactory 


volumes of the year, from a typographical 


standpoint—a little book which it would be 
difficult to improve in 
which is a 
Who Did Not Exist,” 


Sons,) 


any one particular. 
called 


(Charles 


small one, is 
“The Prince 
ind is printed on hand- 


paper in be one side 
leaf only, and is thoroughly 
the of 


page, its proportion of margin, its leading 


made 1utiful type, on 


the dis- 


in beauly and charm its 
and general arrangement being artistic in 
detail. The most. unusual, 
giving one the impression that it is heavy, 


solid-faced, and very black, yet graceful ip 


every type is 
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form and altogether effective; correspond- 


ing, too, most admirably with the volume’s 
charming full-page illustrations, for which 
Mr. Arthur J. Gaskin is responsible. 

The contents of the volume, a little story 
by Edward Perry Warren, are at first 
glance of the slightest, yet there is a fas- 
cination about the story which, hardly ap- 
parent at first, will be found to show itself 
more and more plainly on repeated read- 
ings. The binding of the little book, which 
is of a peculiar quality and color of brown 
paper with white back 
with a most artistic cover, design and let- 
the effect- 
s of its typography, the volume in all 
its severe details being one of which any 
publisher could well be proud. 


boards, an ivory 


tering, supplements admirably 
ivenes 


The book is the work of the Merrymount 
Press of Boston, and 
ager, Mr. Berkley Updike, is constantly is- 
the beautiful of 
artistic typography. It is only necessary to 


whose owner man- 


suing most specimens 
mention a few of the most successful books 
of the last year or two to show how well 
the growing fame of this 
Edith Wharton's ‘ The Greater In- 
" and “ The Touchstone,’ Eliot 
Gregory's ‘‘ Worldly Ways and Byways” 
and ‘“‘The Ways of Men,” “ Snow 
Headlight,"’ ‘‘ Smith College Stories,’’ Aline 
Govren's “‘ Anglo-Saxons and Others,"’ and 
“The Monk and the Dancer,” by Arthur 
Cassett Smith, 
of which, it must be remembered, are or- 
dinary editions, privately 
printed or expensive works, in which a dif- 
ferent and better class of typography might 


warranted is 


press: 
clination 


on the 


to mention a few only, all 


trade and not 


reasonably be expected. 
At the Printing Show, 
the Grand Central Palace, will be found a 


now going on at 


case of work from the Merrymount Press. 
Here may be seen specimen pages of a 
beautiful new folio edition of the Agricola 
of of which only hundred 
copies will be printed, about one-quarter of 
which already subscribed for. The 
Tacitus, having been first shown at the 
Arts and Crafts Society exhibitions at Bos- 
ton, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton suggested 
its reissue, and it is largely due to the lat- 
ter's encouragement that Mr. Updike has 
decided to bring it out. Through the per- 
mission of the Board of Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, Mr. Updike has 
been enabled to use the text of Farmeaux, 
the well-known Tacitus authority. The 
binding of the Tacitus, which will probably 
be at $10 per copy, has been de- 
signed by Mrs. Henry Whitman, whose 
artistic book covers are so well and favor- 
ably known. 

The Merrymount exhibit at the Printing 
Show, besides the books already mentioned 
and the specimen pages from the Tacitus, 
contains a number of other books for the 
typography of which the Merrymount Press 
is responsible, the books having been pub- 
lished by various well-known firms, as well 
as studies in printing showing the aims and 
capability of the press, such as the Thomas 
& Kempis, a study in black, red, and blue, 
and the Inglesant, and Latin pages of 
Cicero, printed in italics. 

The outlook for a rapidly growing and 
constant increase in the artistic printing 
of our regular commercial publications is 
easily to be seen by all who make them- 
selves familiar with the output of the Mer- 
rymount and other good presses to be un- 
usually promising. And among all such 
books the present volume, ‘“‘ The Prince 
Who Did Not Exist,’ will be found to take 
high rank as a most beautiful specimen of 
workmanship, and one upon which we, as 
Americans, can afford to congratulate our- 


Tacitus, one 


are 


issued 


selves as to its artistic excellence. 


Books amd Their Makers, 


There is considerable dispute among re- 
viewers as to exactly what Robert Grant 
means by the title to his new novel, ‘“ Un- 
leavened Bread."" A good many believe 
that the author only wanted to indicate 
a kind of bread which is hard, dry, and 
unpalatable—possibly using the phrase in 
a figurative sense. Mr. Henry A. Clapp, 
however, the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar and dramatic critic of Boston, 
makes a shrewder guess. He believes that 
Mr. Grant had in mind a passage from 
One of St. Paul's most famous letters, 
‘wherein the Apostie bids his correspond- 
ents to keep a certain great feast, ‘ not 
with the old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity ‘and 
truth.’ Translated out of the Hebrew 
metaphor, then, the title of the novel 
would be ‘Sincerity and Truth.’ The read- 
er will soon discover that the name is 
fronical.”” And by the way, why did 
Charlies Kingsley call one of his novels 
* Yeast.” ? 


Herbert Spencer has given his authoriza- 
tion for the book by Mr. Hector Macpher- 
son, which, as announced in these columns, 
will shortly appear from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. The American 
edition, however, will not be called “ Her- 
bert Spencer; His Life and Works," but 
“Spencer and Spencerism."' A few verbal 
changes have also been made in the text. 
Apropos of Herbert Spencer, a good story 
is told of him by a London publisher. 
Mr. Spencer, it seems, is fond of fishing. 
One Summer he’ was the guest of Mr. R. D, 
Holt, of Liverpool, who held the Dell shoot- 
ings in He told Mr, Holt-that_ 


= * 


salmon, and as a result was persuaded that 
the anglers were all wrong as to their 
fly-hooks. They should be reversed in 
form as to the head; and he showed with 
no little pride some flies which he had got 
made in this new shape. His host smiled 
but said nothings Next day Mr. Spencer 
got the best water, and at luncheon he was 
asked as to hisluck. Alas! he had not had 
a single “rise,” while Mr. Holt had 
brought home two fine fish. No more was 
heard of the’ philosopher’s new style of 
salmon flies. Mr. Macpherson tells us, by 
the way, that Spencer was for many years 
an ardent devotee of the game of billiards. 
He does not add that whenever the phi- 
losopher missed a stroke—which is said 
to have happehed but rarely—he inflicted 
upon his opponent. an elaborate and syn- 
thetic explanation of the reason for its 
delivery and the causes of its failure. 


Apparently the motive of fiction writers 
has changed little since 1830. Andrew Lang 
has resurrected a letter written by Bulwer 
Lytton at that time, in which the 
nament of so many fields of literature 
excused his advent among the writers 
of fiction in the following language: 
“We live in a strange and ominous pe- 
riod for literature. * * * The idlest work 
is the most charming. * * * We throw 
aside our profound researches and feast 
upon popular abridgments. * * * Revd: 
ers now look into fiction ror facts, * * * 
Thus, in the wreck of much that Is great, 
noble, paths are open to second-rate abil- 
ity and mediocre knowledge.” Mr. Lang, 
in commenting upon this passage, in an 
article on the supremacy of the novel in 
the Westminster Gazette, says: ‘“‘ Thus, if 
any author feels that he has in him the 
powers of a Macaulay, a Tennyson, 4 
Froude, a Darwin, or a Ruskin, he may, 
without too much diffidence, write history, 
poetry, philosophy, or essays on art. The 
less gifted or less confident men of the 
pen are driven back, like Lytton, on the 
novel, and let us hope that their romances 
will be no worse than his.” 


About a year ago inquiry was made in 
Tue SATURDAY REVIEW as to the author- 
ship of a certain quatrain, appropriate as 
an inscription on a library mantel, begin- 
ning “O turn thy rudder hitherward 
awhile.” <A correspondent at last directed 
us to the line and canto in Spenser's 
“Faerie Queen,’’ where it may be found. 
It appears from the memoir of Mrs. John 
F. Dillon, reviewed in these columns last 
week, that Mrs. Dillon, many years ago, 
copied these lines from Spenser, remark- 
ing that they “ more aptly picture one of 
the leading purposes of the true home than 
anything I have ever seen.”” She resolved 
to keep them as a motto for the new home 
which she hoped some day to build, and for 
some years carried them in her pocket- 
book. What Judge Dillon calls * the house 
of her imagination "’ was afterward erected 
at Knollcrest, Far Hills, N. J., and she 
caused the lines to be carved in oak, in old 
English characters, on the mantelpiece of 
the family living room, as follows: 

O turn thy rudder hitherward awhile; 

Here may thy storme-bett vessel safely 
This in * port of rest 
toyle, 
The world's sweet inn 
wearisome turmoyle. 


from troublous 


from pain and 


Readers of FitzGerald have been much 
puzzled as to the spelling of the name of 
the poet. Sometimes after the “z.”’ of the 
Fitz a small “gg” has been used. This 
lower case “g"’ appears in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Even in a later 
biography of the poet there are variations 
as to this “g."’ The Sphere prints that 
there are not less than seven ways in the 
writing of ‘*‘Omar Khaiyam."’ In the Brit- 
ish Museum, according to a librarian, it Is 
printed ‘‘Umar Khaiyyam.” The final 
“K" in the final word of the title is also 
changed to a “C" at times. The Sphere 
presents the following examples of the dif- 
ferent ways: 

Omar Khaiyam, Omar Khayyam, Omar 
Alkhayyam, Khéyam, Omer Chejjam, Omar 
Chijam, Omar Chajjam. 

Mr. John Glyde, in his recent ‘“ The Life 
of Edward FitzGerald,” calling attention 
to the great poem, calls it the “ Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayy4ém.” 


Millard Cox, author of ‘“ The Legion- 
aries,"’ recently published by the Bowen- 
Merrill Company, has discovered what al- 
most every writer of fiction knows to be 
true, that many readers insist on making 
the author the hero of his own tale. Even 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis has not es- 
caped the accusation. Judge Cox is re- 
ceiving letters every day asking him if 
he was “really’’ one of Morgan's raid- 
ers, or if he assisted in liberating the 
great “freebooter"’ when -he was a pris- 
ener at Columbus. The book has the air 
of actuality, and is undoubtedly a faithfui 
reflection of the times; but if we yield to 
the compelling force of facts we must ad- 
mit that, while the 8,000 were riding to 
death and defeat as deseribed by Mr. Cox 
so realistically Mr. Cox himself was “ raid- 
ing'’ his grandmother's jelly closet. 


The English branch of Harper & Broth- 
ers, which is situated in Albemarle Street, 
London, has been placed under the control 
of Mr. W. B. Fitts, who is well known in 
England by his work in connection with 
the new series of The North American Re- 
view. Mr. E. V. Lucas has joined the same 
house as reader and literary adviser. 


According to a letter written from Paris 
a fortnight ago by a well-known New York 
littérateur, nearly all the American pub- 
lishers were at that time quite as back- 
ward in the preparation of their exhibits 
as were other exhibitors at the exposition. 
The case containing the Century Com- 
"pany’s books was already in order, how- 
ever, and presented a fine display of what 


it 





or- | 


} time, 





bookmaking as regards binding, selection 
of paper, and letter press. The Lippin- 
cotts also have a fine display, but at the 
time of writing it had not been put in or- 
der, Other American publishers whose ex- 
hibits were noted are Little, Brown & Co., 
Dana, Estes & Co., Johns Hopkins, Her- 
bert Stone, Jinkins, -and Lothrop. Barrie 
of Philadelphia also has space at the ex- 
position, but his exhibit had not arrived. 


Mr. Rolfe Replies to Goldwin 
Smith, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I doubt whether Mr. Goldwin Smith's de- 
fense of “‘ Signior Julio’s”’ as an emenda- 
tion of the ‘‘ Signior Iunios” of the early 
editions will commend itself to Shake- 
Spearean students and critics. So far as 
I am aware, it has not been adopted by 
any reputable editor of the plays since it 
was first suggested by Upton, almost a 
century ago. 

Even if Shakespeare was familiar with 
the name of Julio Romano in 1610 or 1611, 
when he wrote “ The Winter's Tale,"’ it by 


no means follows that he was acquainted | 


with it twenty or more years earlier when 
he wrote ‘ Love's Labour's Lost’; and 
if he had then heard of the painter, it is 
highly improbable that he would 
called him simply “‘ Julio.” The “ Signior " 


} would have been a blunder, as Schmidt has 
| noted, though I think the learned German 


goes too far in saying that the dramatist 
“very well know’’ [when he wrote 
Winter's Tale "’] that Romano was 
of the rank of a signior.”’ 

It is a point in favor of the 
“‘senior-junior’’ that elsewhere in the 
early editions of Shakespeare we find the 
same misprint. It occurs no less than four 
times in this very play, (i., 2, 10, 11, 16,) 
and where there could have been no doubt 
(even in the mind of a compositor) that 
‘senior’ was the right word. . Armado 
has called Moth “ tender juvenal,”’ and the 
boy retorts with “tough senior.”” “ Why 
tough senior? Why tough senior?" asks 
Armado; and the boy explains: ‘* Tough 
senior as an appertinent title to your old 
which we may call tough.’ Here 
have in the old editions “ signeor’’ or 
signeur’’ every time for “‘ senior.’’ 
Again, in ‘‘The Comedy of Errors," (v. 
1, 422,) where also the meaning is unmis- 
takable, we have in the first and second 
folios “Signior"’ (with the capital) for 
“senior."" The two Dromios have raised 
the question which of them came into 
the world first; and he of Syracuse says: 
“We'll draw cuts for the senior: till then, 
lead thou first.” 

These are the only instances of “‘ senior” 
in Shakespeare, but ‘“seniory” (clearly 
meaning seniority) occurs once, in “* Rich- 
ard III,” (iv., 4, 36,) where Queen Marga- 
ret says: 

“If ancient sorrow be most reverend, 

Give mine the benefit of seniory "’; 
and here the old editions print “ signiorie,"’ 
“ signeury,”’ “ signeurie,”’ and “ signiory."” 

Moreover, ‘ senior-junior’’ is in keeping 
with the description of Cupid further on 
in this very play of “ Love's Labour's 
Lost,”” (v. 2, 11,): “For he hath been five 
thousand years a boy.” 

Mr. Smith thinks that “ giant-dwarf”"’ is 
“surely a remarkable expression,” but it 
is surely no more so than “ senior-junior." 
Shakespeare was rather fond of this rhet- 
orical form. Compare “Romeo and 
Juliet,” iil., 2, 75: 

* Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 

Dove-feather'd raven! wolvish-ravening 
lamb! 

Despised substance of divinest show! 

Just opposite to what thou justiy seem'st, 

A damnéd saint, an honourable villain! 

O, nature! what hadst thou to do in hell, 


When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In ortal paradise of such sweet flesh?"’ 
and *‘ Much Ado," iv., 1, 104: 
“Most foul, most fair; farewell! 
Thou pure impiety and impious purity!” 
So in “ Lucrece’’ we find, (660): ‘* Thou 
nobly base, they basely dignified "'; (730,) 
“A captive victor, that hath lost in gain ’’; 
(1866,) “ Cursed-Blessed fortune,”’ &e. 
Many other similar passages might be 
added. I give only those which occur to 
me at the moment. 
Turning to the notes on the passage in 
the Variorum of 1821, I see that Tollet re- 
marks that in Stowe’s Chronicle, (edition 


of 1614, p. 149,) ‘“* Edward the signior’’ oc- 
curs for Edward the elder, and Boswell 
quotes Ben Jonson's verses, * introduced 
in Chester's *‘ Rosalyn’s Complaint,’ where 
he says, addressing Venus, ‘ Let the old 
boy, your son, ply his old _ task.’”’ — 
W. J. ROLFE. 
Cambridge, May 21, 1900. 


we 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT 


OF VIEW. 
A NEW KIND OF BIRD BOOK. 


With all the “nature-study ” 
books, we believe that “Bird 
Homes,” by Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, is the first adequate popular 
work on the nests and eggs of our 
common birds. The remarkable pic- 
tures (photographed from life by the 
author with infinite pains and inge- 
nuity during a number of years) are 
in color and black and white, and are 
a revelation of “bird personality.” 

Published “two weeks ago, it is al- 
ready in its third thousand. ($200 
net.) 


a x x 
In the same series with the above 
are four equally remarkable volumes, 
illustrated by this extraordinary 
rocess of color photography, now 
being exhibited at the Americas 
Tract Society’s store, 150 Nassau 
ts shown in de- 
will explain 


have | 


“The | 
“not | 


reading | 


how tke effects are secured; the 
prtinting first of the yellow, then the 
| red, and finally the blue, making in 
|combination twenty colors and 
|shades. The plates are all made 
from the actual flower, bird or butter- 
| fly, and make a remarkable and 
most interesting display, to which 
| all are invited. 
om wt & 
Booth Tarkington’s splendid story 
i“The Gentleman from Indiana” 
has now taken its place among the 
|six “best-selling” books of the 
|month. A large jobber who crdered 
2,500 copies some weeks ago sent up 
|for 250 more the other day, so it 
isn’t surprising that last month’s sales 
| should have footed up nearly eleven 
| thousand copies. 
om &* & 

“Dracula,” too, made its appear- 
| ance in this interesting list of suc- 
cessful novels in at least one town. 
| This weird and gruesome tale of a 





| human vampire, by Bram Stoker, 
| (Sir Henry Irving’s manager,) has 
attracted much attention as a nota- 
ble imaginative effort. 

a» »* a» 

The friends of “Bob, Son of 

Battle,” may be interested to know 
| that one of our correspondents re- 
| cently questioned the accuracy of 
| the portraits of that altogether de- 
ilightful dog. Since we have had 
orders for two or three hundred of 
these (three different pictures, sold at 
25 cents apiece for gray, mounted 
prints from any one of the nega- 
| tives) we were somewhat concerned 
| to b: told that the real “Bob” must 
have been—not the graceful, dash- 
ing collie of the picture, but a tail- 
less, rough-haired  terrier-looking 
“English sheep dog”! Our in- 
formant advanced much expert 
| testimony and made out rather a 
strong case, though the first descrip- 
tion of “Bob” hardly answered to 
the photograph of the prize-winning 
“Old English sheep dog” which he 
hierdie So we sent a set of the 
pictures to Mr. Alfred Ollivant, 
author of the story. He writes: 

“Many thanks for the photos. They are 
most beautiful and much admired. I am 
eagerly looking forward to seeinz them in the 
Illustrated edition,” 

—which seems to settle the question 
of accuracy. One of these portraits 
appears on the cover of the new 
edition of “ Bob, Son of Battle ”— 
the fifth printing, completing 26 
| thousand, 

oo * * 

Of the hundreds of reviews which 
have appeared of Mr. George Iles’s 
remarkable book, “Flame, Electrici- 
ty and the Camera,” that in the 
Brooklyn Eagle comes nearest to pre- 
senting the author’s real idea. It is, 
says this paper— 

“a book which, for the lover of scientific 
phenomena or for th: reader who is interested 
in the problems of evoluiion, can hardly be 
excelled for fascinating interest. At first 
glance it seems a volume devoted to an ex- 
ploitation of the wonders that have been 
wrought by fire, electricity and the camera. 
It is all of that, but it is a good deal more, for 
the author stiows in a very direct and con- 
vincing fashion that in the successive progress- 
es made in these departments of science we 
have really an evolutionary process, as pet- 
fect, as continuous, and as interdependent one 


upon the other as could be found any where in 
the material universe.” 








It was, of course, this large evolu- 
tionary conception which caused 
Professor John Fiske to declare it one 
ot the most fascinating books he had 
read in the past ten years. 

Published April 5, the work is 
already in its third thousand, and 
we are just putting a second printing 
to press, It should circulate to the 
extent of a hundred thousand copies, 
for it is a unique exposition of the 
most absorbing interest. ($2.00 net.) 

Fd 

If one were to ask a dozen different 
people what is meant by the very 
common phrase, “A Man’s Wo- 
man,” it is likely that a dozen wide- 
ly different answers would be ob- 
tained. The heroine of Frank Nor- 
ris’s story of this name (2d printing 
and 6th thousand now ready) is en- 
tirely an unusual woman, but the 
life problem which presents itself to 
her is one of everyday existence, 
involving a choice between her love 
for her husband and her realization 
of his proper work in the world. 
($1.50.) : 

DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 

34 Union Square E., NY. 





‘A MOTHER'S JOURNAL. 


” “Record of a Sojourn in Manila and 
_ the Cape Seventy Years Ago.* 


But for the fact that this diary shows 
certain conditions of life that existed in 
the third decade of the present century, 
such, for instance, as the fact that u took 
four or five months at best to reach China, 
that nearly a year must pass before it 
would be possible to receive an answer to 
@ letter sent from China to America, elet 
vs say, and the fact that a ship 
of 1,700 tons was considered most marvel- 
ous, and its accommodations magnificent, 
the diary is so vividly and picturesquely 
written and contains so much of the per- 
sonal element, that it is hard to realize 
that the events pictured occurred three- 
quarters of a century ago, 50 modern does 
it all seem. 

The editor of the book, Katharine Hillard, 
reminds us of many of the drawbacks to a 
long voyage in those early days. There be- 
ing then no such convenient luxuries as 
canned meats, fruits, vegetables, or con- 
densed milk, the table was of necessity 
very plain, and it being impossible to have 
anything washed on board ship, @ lady had 
to be provided with at least six dozen of 
everything, as well as with the variety of 
clothing demanded by a voyage that took 
one through a changing variety of climate, 
from the temperate to the torrid zone and 
back once more to cooler lands, The editor 
also tells us that it must be remembered 
what a change it must have been for a girl 
of twenty—one of twelve children, only one 
of whom was older than herself—to be 
suddenly transported from the quiet pro- 
vincial town of Salem, Mass., to a fife 
“jin China under the auspices of the East 
India Company, and in all the luxury and 
formality of the English society of that 
time. It must have been a bewildering 
change at first from the quiet and rather 
Puritanical régime of home, where Sunday 
was kept with the utmost strictness, and 
Saturday night was almost as rigidly ob- 
served, to the ceaseless round of dinners, 
balls, and Sunday visitors in Macao; from 
being one of the many superfluous females 
of Massachusetts to ocupying the dazzling 
and somewhat hazardous position of the 
only ‘spinster’ where men were so numer- 
ous and, for much of the time, so unoccu- 
pied.” 

Necessarily there was much fn the man- 
ners and customs of this foreign society to 
shock a girl fresh from the simple life of 
a small country town, and it took her some 
time to acquire the sweet tolerance and 
charity for which she is said to have been 
distinguished in later life and, as is always 
the case with a book of an autobiographical 
nature, one of its most interesting features 
is the gradual development of Miss Low’s 
character and mind amid the interests, 
pleasures, and trials of a foreign resi- 
dence, 

The journals begin in May, 1829, on board 
the ship Sumatra, bound for Manila, 
and thence to Macao, where Miss Low was 
to four years with an aunt and 
uncle. In addition to her home letters, she 
kept these journals from day to day, send- 
ing the installments as finished and oppor- 
tunity offered to the favorite sister from 
whom she had never before been parted. 

Miss Low entered thoroughly into the life 
on board ship, taking lessons in its rigging 
and management, and filling the weary 
days to the best of her ability; finding after 
a time that the hotrs passed so unevent- 
fully that they really went faster than on 
shore, the days of the week being hardly 
distinguishable except for the fact that 
Tuesday and Friday were bean soup days, 
which reminded the girl strongly ‘of home. 
In September, 1829, Miss Low had gotten 
as far on her jeurney as Manila, and it is 
interesting to read such vivid early pictures 
of life in that city: 


spend 


Like all Spanish towns, the forts, con- 
vents, and churches take up a large part 
of the place. The roofs of the houses are 
covered with tiles. They are mostly df one 
story only and some are very spacious. 
They have no glass windows, but they are 
made of pearl shells in little squares and 
some of them have Venetian blinds. The 
houses are all whitewashed, but are soon 
turned black by the climate, which gives 
the whole city the appearance of having 
been smoked as by a great fire. An im- 
mense number of people live on the water 
in boats. * * * Manila abounds in pleas- 
ant drives, and on Sunday and feast 
days they all ride back and forth on the 
Calzada tii dark. * * * ‘They bury 
their dead here without coffins, and earry 
them through the streets laid on a square 
board covered with a purple cloth At 
each corner a torch is borne by four men, 
and then follow the friends, though there 
is no order in the procession. The mourn- 
ers wear 2 sort of purple hood and scarf. 
* * * Theburying ground is quite pic- 
turesque in appearance, and the higher 
classes are buried in the wall, which is 
eight feet thick. They are put into small 
recesses, which are then built up with 
bricks and lime. By paying twenty-five 
dollars a Spaniard can be buried in the 
wall, but no foreigner can have a place in 
this ground. 


Miss Low left Manila on Sept. 23 with 
many regrets, and after a weck’s voyage 
landed at Macao, where her home was to 
be made for the next few years. She was 
at once drawn into the society of the 
place, paying and receiving many calls, and 
being the recipient of constant invitations 
to balls, dinners, theatricals, races, and 
festivities of all kinds. The journals are 
full of the small and great happenings of 
an everyday existence passed amid the dis- 
tractions of life in a foreign land, where 
one of necessity sees much company, for 
the reason that except at intervals the men 
have an unusual amount of time of which 
to dispose, do much entertaining, as well 
as visiting and, in addition, there is, as a 
matter of course, a considerable amount 


*MY MOTHER’S JOURNAL: 
Diary of Five Years Spent in 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Edited by Katharine Hillard. ‘Her children 
rise up and call her blessed.’’ Boston: George 
H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, 1900. $2.00. 


A Young Lady’s 
Manila, Macao, 
From 1829-1834. 
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Mr. Chinnery’s talent for 
inting, that I t sketch for you the 
AU scene me; the large and 
dsome church, milk-white, with a splen- 
did flight of stone steps, and surrounded 
by trees and ry—just beyond, the 
fort, stretching into the bay. Beyond this 
again you can see the roads, and the little 
boats skimming over the surface. 
distance two islands ¢- ground can 
be diseerned, and the ful ship head- 
ing toward her much desired home. A lit- 

further in is a little European boat fly- 
ing along under ful) sail, and any quantity 
of Chinese boats are in sight. ow can 
you not imagine that we have a pleasant 
view from our terrace? 


Among the many people whom Miss Low 
sketches for her sister's benefit, the best 
known and most interesting of all is the 
painter, Chinnery, who, !t will be remem- 
bered, painted the well-known group por- 
trait of Richmond Thackeray, his wife, and 
son, a_reproduction of which will be found 
in the Biographical Edition of Thackeray's 
works, edited by his daughter. The frontis- 
piece to the present volume is a portrait of 
Miss Low, painted by Chinnery during this 
foreign residence, which, although the lat- 
ter’s work seems to have been very highly 
thought of, yet shares the faults of the 
Thackeray painting in seeming to exagger- 
ate all his sitter’s worst qualities, rather 
than to accentuate the best, and produc- 
ing, to some degree, the effect of carica- 


ture. Miss Low writes of the artist: 
Went to that amusing man, Chinnery, 
and staid till after 2 sketching. There is 
a good deal to be gathered from his con- 
versation, and some of his similes are most 
He has been a great observer 
of human nature, for which he has had 
every opportunity, his profession having 
brought him in contact with people of high 
and low degree. He has been in Calcutta 
for twenty years, and has seen a great 
variety of characters, as you may suppose, 
in that changing place. He has excellent 
sense and plumes himself upon being, 
though not handsome, excessively genteel. 
His personal appearance, I think, however, 
is rather against him, for he is what I call 
fascinatingly ugly, and what with a habit 
he has of distorting his features in a most 
unchristian manner, and with taking snuff, 
smoking, and snorting, I think were he 


amusing. 


not so agreeable he would be intolerable. 


Miss Low had an {fntimate friend with 
her as a guest for some time, who met and 
finally married Dr. College, the English 
Consul, of whom Miss Low became a great 
admirer, liking and esteeming him beyond 
all other of her foreign friends. Chinnery 
painted Dr. College also: 

It is a most interesting thing, a group 
of five figures, but first for the likeness, 
which I am sorry to say is not so striking 
as in many of Chinnery’s pictures; the 
face is in profile, which is perhaps the 
reason. The figure, a full length, is per- 
fect. One hand is resting on the forehead 
of a Chinawoman whom he has restored to 
sight from total blindness. He has lifted 
her spectacles and is turning to Afun, his 
Chinese servant, and telling him he is to 
explain to the woman how she is to pro- 
ceed in future. Afun’s likeness is excel- 
lent. The son of the woman is on his knees 
before College, presenting a chop (or letter 
of thanks, always written on red paper) 
for his kindness. The fifth figure is a poor 
old man sitting on the floor in a corner, 
with his eyes bandaged, waiting for atten- 
tion. * * * Mr. College has cured an 
immense number of Chinese afflicted with 
diseases of the eyes. 

Unfortunately the journal describing Miss 
Low’s visit to Canton—at that time «got 
open to women, but which a few intrepid 
members of the sex did enter—was lost, but 
this deficiency is In a measure supplied by 
extracts from letters. But as all things 
come to an end, so did Miss Low’s life in 
Macao, and go Nov. 19, 1833, th® family 
bade goodby to China forever and started 
toward home; after a pleasant voyage of 
about six weeks landing at Town, 
where the next four months were passed, 
sailing thence for England, which was 
reached in May, 1834, and New York and 
in the early Autumn of the same 
Naturally Miss Low, glad as she 
was to be at home, found a great change 
between her comparatively brilliant for- 
eign life and the deadly dullness of life in 
the Brooklyn of 1835, where her family 
had removed from Salem, Mass,, during 
her absence. Her beloved sister, too, was 
married and away from home, the oldest 
brother in China, and her old friends all in 
Massachusetts, so it is no wonder that a 
letter included in the book, written to her 
sister in 1835, just a year after her return, 
should show a little despondency. 


In November, 1836, however, Miss Low 
married a younger brother of the Hon. 
George S. Hillard of Boston, a man of 
cultured tastes and charming manners. 
After their marriage the Hillards went to 
England to live, where eight children were 
born to them, of whom three, including 
the editor of this book, still survive. Fre- 
quent visits were paid to the United States, 
but the family resided in England until 
after Mr. Hillard’s death, in 1859, when his 
widow determined to pass the remainder 
of her life among her own people—dying 
here in 1877, leaving “the fragrance of a 
most beautiful memory in the hearts of all 
who knew her.” 

Miss Hillard's editorship has been re- 
markably well done, with just sufficient 
notes added to make the journals perfectly 
clear, and the book must certainly be re- 
garded as a charming memorial from a 
daughter’s hands to not only a bright and 
interesting girl, but to the mother for 
whom her feeling is so deep. The journals 
being so vividly and picturesquely written, 
and the time and places described so. in- 
teresting, make the book very delightful 
reading for many to whom the writer is 
now for the first time made known. 


Cape 


home 
year, 


“Mother Goose for Grown-Ups” is a 
new volume by Guy Wetmore Carryl, au- 
thor of ‘* Fables for the Frivolous,’’ which 
Harper and Brothers will shortly issue, 


Charlies Nordhotf read a paper recently 
before the Tuesday Club of San Diego, Cal., 
on “ Reminiscences of Some Editors I Have 
Known,” in which he told of personal’ re- 
sations with the four Harper brothers, Will- 
fam Cullen Bryant, Parke Godwin, and the 
two Bennetts of The New York Herald. 
Regarding the Harpers, he said: 


“On my first appearance in Franklin 
Square, I felt, as can be easily imagined, 
as uncomfortable as a very young cat in 
a very strange garret.. I had a table as- 
signed me in a large room where were 
others whom I did not know, and I found 
it lit@rally true, as Mr. Fletcher Harper 
had said, that for a while I had no set or 
regular duties. I wrote some things, of 
which a few were used; § read foreign pa- 
pers and made extracts; in short, I tried 
my hand at various matters, with more or 
less—rather less than more—success at 
first. At the suggestion of an editor whose 
kindness to a very depressed young man 
I have never forgotten, I ‘gutted’ a new 
book of travel and adventure; that is to 
say, I made out of the most readable parts 
of its contents a Magazine article, and this, 
to my delight, was printed, and of. this 
kind of work later I did a good deal. There 
is no better training for a young writer. 

“One day Mr. Harper put the manuscript 
of a book on my table, saying: ‘I wish you 
would read that and give us your opinion 
in writing—whether we ought to publish it.’ 
Another day he gave me several manu- 
script articles offered for the Magazine, 
with the same direction. 

“Thus I became one of the ‘ readers,’ of 
whom there were several, some in the 
house, others outside. And thus presently 
I discovered that ‘ readers,’ especially for 
the Magazine and Weekly, Were the big 
sieves, and that Mr. Fletcher Harper was, 
in fact, in those days the last and finest 
sieve; the editor, who, modestly pretending 
to be no more than a printer, or at most 
a manufacturer, yet saw and examined 
either in manuscript or in proof all that 
went into the Magazine and Weekly, ex- 
cept routine matters, and even on these he 
kept a sharp eye. 

“We did, of course, many other things. 
His days at the office were fully occupied. 
He had much to decide, authors and others 
to see, orders to give, and two or three 
times each week he and his brother, Mr. 
Wesley Harper, who were very fondly at- 
tached to each other, used to walk together 
over all parts of the big double building, 
and their -kindly faces and sympathetic 
words were welcomed by all the work peo- 
ple, big and little, to the smallest boy, for 
all knew by tradition, and many by per- 
sonal experience, how ready were all four 
of the brothers to hear and help in any 
case of sickness, distress. or misfortune. 

“Mr. Fletcher Harper had a remarkably 
sound poputar juagmeat. In respect to 
Magazine articles he often stood alone; 
I mean that his judgment differed from 
that of all who had previously read the ar- 
ticles, and, of course, his judgment was 
final. He knew his public because he had 
created it, and to the tastes and wants 
of that large mass of American readers he 
knew by an infallible instinct how to cater. 
The crucial question in his mind in regard 
to any article or book was, as he put it 
to me in the line above, ‘ whether we ought 
to publish it,’ which meant not precisely 
whether it had great literary merit, but 
whether it would be intelligible, interest- 
ing, and useful to the average of Amer- 
ican readers—the farmers, mechanics, 
clerks, and their families. 

“ He 
pretentious, 
in his employ, 
interest in all, 
ley, he had a very keen 
When I came to know him well I often 
thought he would have made a distin- 
guished career as a diplomatist had it 
been his fortune to enter that service, for 
he had a most alert mind, an imperturbable 
temper, and the most charming manners 
of any one I have ever known, and with 
a quiet courage which never failed him 
He was in his own line one of the ablest 
and most successful editors this country 
has ever seen, and, like his brother Wes- 
ley, a very noble and lovable man in all 
parts of his life. ‘ 


“The four brothers were all remarkable 
men, and their life together was charming 
to all who saw it. It was a family more 
than a mere business arrangement, and at 
the bottom of it was a rule, adopted at 
the beginning and wisely and affectionate- 
ly adhered to to the end of their lives, that 
nothing should be done by the firm un- 
less all four were agreed. All four of the 
brothers were men of ability and strong 
wills. Naturally such men would take 
sometimes different views of the policy 
of the house, and it was this pre-eminent- 
ly wise agreement, faithfully adhered to, 
which gave unity and their great success 
to the firm. It did not prevent the ablest 
mind having its due influence, and I sup- 
pose the other brothers would have freely 
owned that Mr. Fletcher Harper, the 
youngest of the four, was the ablest of 
them all. But it never occurred to any 
one of them to think of such comparison. 
They were a united band, and their career 
showed what strength and power such a 
loyal and unselfish union of four strong 
men gives in any human enterprise. 


“One of the great events in the history 
of the house was the disastrous fire which 
consumed their establishment. About this 
time Mr. Wesley Harper once told me that 
the first thought of the firm, or at least of 
some of the brothers, was that this was a 
heaven-sent opportunity for them to give 
up business, They were abundantly wealthy. 
‘We never dared to let our children know 
how well off we were,’ he sald, ‘ for fear of 
spoiling their lives; we had accumulated 
enough for them all, in reason. We had 
never been eager for grea@t fortunes our- 
selves, It seemed a good time to quit.’ 

“ But this thought, natural .to the wise 
and moderate men they were, was quickly 
put aside by the consideration which at 
once came up, that they ought to continue 
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considerate to all 
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would have honora- 
open to them, but 

use to abandon the business 
would be a grief and embarrassment to 
their large working force of men and wo- 
men, most of whom had grown up in their 
employ, and between whom and the four 
brothers there were tles of Christian fel- 
lowship, mutual interest, and good will, far 
more important to good men, as they were, 
than the common tie between employer and 
workman. So without delay they re-estab- 
lished themselves, and in a carefully con- 
structed fire-proof building, the first, I 
think, of its kind im New York. To Mr. 
John Harper the lasting merits of this 
structure are due. He had, I have been 
told, given much thought to such a eon- 
struction, and under his instructions the 
—- and builders worked out the de- 


Life in the Tenements.* 

In the small volume entitled ‘“‘ Our Breth- 
ren of the Tenements” we find a writer 
who draws her deductions from an ex- 
perience of several years among the poor 
of the city. There are no set rules for 
work among the needy, but toleration and 
courtesy are necessary everywhere. The 
author has found much happiness among 
the tenement people. It is her opinion 
that one of the most obstinate problems 
in dealing with them is that of education: 

The customs that were satisfactgry to 
father and mother are good enowgh for 
them, and they have no sympathy with 
those who would educate the children out 
of the old groove.” The theories and the 
fads of educators the people leave severely 
alone. .The laws of health and precau- 
tions to prevent the spread of disease are 
absurd. ‘‘ God sends disease to them that 
fly from it,” and “Sure, no wan kin die 
afore their time,” are time-honored opin- 


ions and all powerful against the rules of 
the Board of Health. 


All who would elevate them morally must 
meet them on their own ground and win 
their confidence by drawing out their best 
traits and giving due recognition to the 
great good that is in their natures before 
trying to raise them a step higher. Im- 
provident habits in the old cannot be 
changed, but the children may be trained 
to form more thrifty habits. * * * 

The tenement districts are the field 
where the philanthropist and the mission 
workers try to scatter bits of brightness 
and pleasure. Many of the poor are self- 
respecting and would rather suffer quietly 
than make their wants known. All con- 
scientious workers should respect this 
spirit and not give pain to scnsitive natures 
by probing into their affairs and trying to 
force help upon them. There are too many 
of the half-pauper sort who are always on 
the lookout for any erumbs that may fall 
in their way. 

One beautiful trait of the poor is their 
goodness fo their neighbors. The spirit of 
helpfulness is found throughout the tene- 
ment districts. Only the poor help the 
poor is the general opinion. The crowds 
that fill the rooms where there is sickness 
or death are prompted by a more kindly 
feeling than curiosity. 

’ - ro 

Lhe saloon keeper occupies a position 
among the poor which is not generally un- 
derstood. Granted that a large 
of the money earned by the poor gocs into 
the pocket of the keeper, for all 
that, the man who runs the bar is a good 
fellow. “If a subscription is started 
feed a starving woman and children, or 
bury the the saloon 
first to contribute 
thgir charity 
hold 
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The author describes a small benevolent 
in the Jewish quarter that loans 
No interest is charged; there are 
no pledges. It is non-sectarian, for some 
Roman Catholics have the benefi- 
ciaries. A note is given by the borrower, 
which requires an indorsement. This 
ciety has been tairly prosperous. It was 
the boast of its originators that their so- 
clety could get along without the help of 
the wealthy, and, adds the writer, “ boast- 
ers are sure to be punished.” There came 
bad times, and loans were not returned, 
Then there stepped to the front a wealthy 
Jew, ‘‘ who gives princely sums to chari- 
ties,’ and the finances of the Ghetto were 
made all right, but “the trustees of the 
Ghetto soctety can boast of their exclusive- 
ness no longer.” 

Miss M. J. MeKenna’'s book is written in 
a straightforward way, and ts of practical 
use. One quality of the work is the ab- 
sence of all sectarian feeling. 
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A new edition of the works of the late 
William Hamilton Gibson, including his 
more elaborately illustrated nature books, 
is being published by Harper & Brothers. 
The great advance that has been made of 
late years in illustration has enabled the 
publishers to bring out thie new edition at 
a greatly reduced price. It ineludes 
“Camp Life in the Woods,” *“* Eye Spy,” 
“Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms,” 
“My Studio Neighbors,” “ Highways and 
Byways,” ‘“‘ Sharp Byes,” “ Strolls by Star- 
light and Sunshine,” “ Pastoral Days,” 
and “Happy Hunting Grounds,” all of 
which are illustrated by the author. 


*OUR BRETHREN OF THE TENEMENTS 
AND THE GHETTO. By M. J. MeKenna, 
New Ly J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 





SUICIDE. 


An English Clergyman on tke So- 
cial Disease It Indicates — 
Christian Therapeutics.” 


In his new work, “The Morals of Sul- 
cide,” the Rey. Mr. Gurnhill looks upon 
self-slaughter from the point of view of 
the Christian Socialist, holding that “* noth- 
ing can be sound socially which is not also 
seund in point of morals and religion.” 
Suicide he calls a symptom of the sin and 
misery ‘seething beneath the surface of 
society in all its classes,” and his purpose 
is to do what he can to help to abate some 
of these evils. With the increase of popu- 
lation there is an increase of suicide, in 
evitably, one would say, and Mr. Gurn- 
hill’s quotations from the Registrar Gen- 
eral’s report for England and Wales and 
a newspaper article for statistics of sul- 
cide in the United States do not seem to 
show that the increase in those countries 
lately has been so alarmingly dispropor- 
tionate, but when the rate of suicides 
reaches 92 per million of population in a 
year, as it did in England in 1895, no apol- 
ogy is needed, certainly, for a book giving 
serious consideration to the subject from 
this writer's specified point of view. 

Mr. Gurnhill quotes The Chicago Trib- 
une in the statement that suicides in this 
country increased from 978 in 1885 to 5,750 
in 1895, but the source of that newspaper's 
information is not given. ‘‘ With this in- 
crease,’ he says, ‘‘ we have to deplore a 
corresponding increase in insanity, as the 
two will always go hand in hand.”” Such 
Statistics as he is able to present, also, 
relate only to those cases of suicide in 
which the attempt at self-destruction was 
successful, and he assumes that there are 
annually an appreciably large number of 
attempts to commit suicide which fail, In- 
evitably his book sometimes takes on a 
sermonizing tone, but both the subject and 
the point of view justify that, in the cir- 
cumstances. He does not always hold to 
the attitude and prerogative of the preach- 
er, though, 

Schopenhauer he calls the great apolo- 
gist of suicide. “ Like Buddha, he was 
overwhelmed by the vast amount of misery 
and suffering he saw in the world around 
him, and he jumped to the conclusion that 
when a man finds himself hard pressed by 
the ills and sorrows of life it is both right 
and wise of him to escape therefrom by a 
voluntary act of self-destruction.” Of the 
keystone of Schopenhauer's “ theology "’— 
“ Will is the lord of all worlds '’—he says: 
“ Here we have the enunciation of a grand 
truth which really lies at the very founda- 
tion of Christian monothetsm.” He de- 
ciares that one cannot fail of admiration 
of Schopenhauer’s enunciation of great 
metaphysical truths or of astonishment at 
his inability to combine and_ correlate 
them. ‘“ He reminds one of a quarryman 
who, having hewn out great blocks of 
granite from some giant cliff, then leaves 
them, unheeded, in shapeless masses at his 
feet, instead of cutting them and fitting 
them for their proper place in the Temple 
of Truth.” 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Gurn- 
hill, however, in his comparison of the 
Schopenhauer theory and the Christian be- 
lief, and his statement of the shortcom- 
ings of the one from the point of view of 
the other, but It is all exceedingly interest- 
ing and moderate, Of course, the final an- 
swer in this one-sided argument must be 
that an Unseen One, a Personal God, all 
wisdom and benevolence, is the salvation 
of the sufferer who has faith, that sort of 
faith which has no place in the doctrine 
of the Dantzic philosopher, 

The theory that every man has an un- 
assailable title to his own life and person 
and the right to do with them as he pleases 
is open to condemnation on other grounds 
than those of the Christian Church. Be- 
sides summarizing the arguments of Schop- 
enhauer and the pessimists and replying to 
them according to his own lights, Mr. 
Gurnhill takes up the gloomy view of Mal- 
lock in his “Is Life Worth Living?” of 
the materialism supposed to inevitably re- 
sult from the teachings of modern sct- 
ence, “ But,” he thinks, “ Mr. Mallock’s 
forecast was perhaps needlessly gloomy 
and despondent. It is one thing to make 
claims; it is another to support them. And 
many things in this age of scientific re- 
search and rapid discovery have happened 
since Mr. Mallock wrote his book, or even 
since Huxley broached his famous doc- 
trine of automatism. And there are eyi- 
dent proofs that, even among scientific men 
themselves, a strong reaction from crude, 
soulless materialism has set in.” In con- 
cluding his chapter in consideration of 
“ Physiological Psychology,’ he says: 

What we have to guard against is the 
assumption or conclusion that because 
mental conditions and emotions are trans- 
lated into conscious perceptions by phys- 
iological processes, such as molecular 
changes in the brain, therefore the spirit 
or soul which receives and acts upon these 
perceptions is not a real entity, but only a 
function of highly organized matter. This 
is the soul-destroying heresy of material- 
ism, which reduces man to a mere autom- 
aton, and effectually closes the door to any 
further progress, whether in morality or 
religion, Against such an assumption or 
conclusion as this we must never cease to 
enter our most emphatic protest. 

Mr. Gurnhill has a chapter on Christian 
psychology in which he harks back as far 
in the ages as the psychic myth and finds 
in the allegory of Psyche, Eros, and Aph- 
rodite something “closely analogous, in 
many respects, to the traditional Christian 
belief concerning the soul, the psyche in 
man.” In another chapter he reviews “ An 
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Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics,” 
by Dr. Henry Morselli of the University 
of Turin. This book is essentially statis- 
tical and sociological and concerns the 
moral and religious aspects of suicide very 
little. Morselli in 1875 found that in the 
civilized States of Europe and America 
the frequency of suicide “showed a grow- 
ing and uniform increase greater than the 
geometrical augmentation of the people 
and of the general mortality.” He con- 
siders many causes of suicide which Mr. 
Gurnhill, from his point of view, is not 
aware of. Protestantism is one of them, 
because it is “‘an eminently mystic relig- 
fon, tending to develop the reflective pow- 
ers of the mind, and to exaggerate the in- 
ward struggles of the conscience. This ex- 
ercise of the thinking organs, which, when 
they are weak by nature, is always 
damaging, renders them yet more sensible 
and susceptible of morbid impressions.” 
But Morselli's work is eminently practi- 
cal, nevertheless, and some of his con- 
clusions are valuable to the author of this 
new book. The essence of Mr. Gurnhill's 
argument is found in his chapters entitled 
“Christian Therapeutics,” in which he 
summarizes cases that have come under 
his own notice and considers the need of 
treating sin as a disease. 
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A Farcical Narrative.* 


“ His Lordship’s Leopard” is a farce in 
narrative form, and is surely a sprightly 
and attractive work, something like some 
of Mr. Stockton's tales in its conception 
f not exactly in its execution, something 
like ‘‘ The Londoners,”’ by Robert Hichens, 
but still more like the former book by the 
same clever author, ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant."’ One might continue in this vein 
by noting a certain strong resemblance 
the story bears to ‘‘The Wrong Box,” by 
R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Gsborne. But 
somewhat too much of this. 

For “His Lordship’s Leopard”, is as 
original as a work of fiction well can be 
nowadays, and the author’s sense of humor 
and his inventive faculty are strongly illus- 
trated on almost every page. It would not 
be fair to the reader to reveal the story 
while commenting on its quality. It deals 
with the supposed pursuit of Spanish spies 
in 1898 from New York to a peaceful cathe- 
dral town in England. A young British 
novelist, his father an estimable but en- 
tirely human Bishop; a “ star’ reporter on 
a “yellow journal,” a typical tramp, and 
the members of a stranded theatrical 
troupe are involved in its extravagant in- 
trigue. It is never in the least reason- 
able, and Mr. Wells is not one of those 
farceurs who can successfully preserve an 
air of gravity while telling a preposterous 
yarn. But his is the charm of buoyant 
spirits. There are many laughs in his new 
book. 

It is a pity, therefore, that Mr. Wells, 
who is an American and the son of a dis- 
tinguished American publicist, should seem 
to know so little of this country, and es- 
pecially of its principal city. His book 
would be much funnier if the author dis- 
played less ignorance in it of the methods 
employed by sensational journalism, of the 
terms current in American journalistic 
speech, of police affairs, and the geography 
of the metropolis and the country sur- 
rounding it. His American actors, too, 
are not a bit like the real article. These, 
however, are minor blemishes in a farce 
written with so light a hand, and they will 
not interfere with the enjoyment of many 
of Mr. Wells's readers. 

The Book of Golf.* 

“ The Book of Golf and Golfers’ has been 
well tried and proved of merit far out of 
the ordinary. This new and cheaper edi- 
tion of what is surely the best book about 
golf yet published is, therefore, most wel- 
come. 
text or the illustrations. That series of 
graphic and informing pictures of the most 
celebrated golfers executing their most fa- 
mous strokes, which was pointed out as 
one of the most valuable features of the 
first expensive edition, is given without 
curtailment in the new edition. The series 
includes portraits of Tait, the martyr; Hil- 
ton, the amateur champion; J. H. Taylor, 
Vardon, Willie Park, and Whigham, as well 
as the famous women golfers, Miss Pascoe 
and Lady Margaret Scott. 

The literary contents include Mr, Hutch- 
inson's admirable essay on the history of 
golf, and chapters by him on “Golf as a 
Game,” “‘ Methods of Play,"’ and ‘ Clubs 
and Balls"; Taylor’s lucid description of 
his famous “approach” with a mashie, 
Whigham’‘s chapter on “ Golf in America,” 
end Miss Pascoe’s remarks on ‘Golf for 
Women.” There are sound and_ useful 
chapters, also, on practical club-making 
and the laying out and keeping of greens. 

The portraits are accompanied by lucid 
descriptions written by Mr. Hutchinson, tn- 
cluding some exceedingly modest and droll 
remarks about his own play, which is, 
however, invariably ‘‘ good golf.” The 
book, in short, is full of sound informa- 
tion for all golfers, while it has modera- 
tion, wisdom, and literary charm to com- 
mend it. The best golfers cannot help but 
feel better for a few hours passed in its 
company, while it is so strongly pervaded 
with the genuine charm of the sport that 
it is Hkely to make many recruits to the 
ranks of golfers. Ought it to be commended 
on that account? Are many more golfers 
needed on the courses? Fore! 
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Mr. Le Gallienne’s Kipling. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Richard Le Gallienne has, indeed, sown 
dragons’ teeth when he made the astonish- 
ing statement in his criticism of Rudyard 
Kipling that the stories of that master of 
terse English “elude the memory.” The 
present writer has a poor memory, but the 
titles of seventy-four of Kipling’s stories 
that are at hand were sufficient to conjure 
up the salient features of a majority of the 
stories, and to bring out the characteristics 
of. half a dozen babies—that are not sup- 
posed to have marked traits—as clear cut 
and Individual as the figures on a piece 
of wedgwood. Truly, that wild statement 
is enough to rouse the suspicions of the 
least credulous and lead them to look with 
doubt*on every assertion that follows. To 
judge of Mr, Le Gallienne’s criticism of Kip- 
your Satur- 
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Le G-ll-nne’s mouth regarding his own 
writings: ‘“' When I read some of the awful 
rot that I have undoubtedly written, I find 
myself wondering if I am quite responsible 
for my literary actions.” 
AGNES EB. BLANCHARD. 
South Norwalk, Conn., May 21, 1900, 
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Last Thursday evening at the Camera 
Club, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, Gilbert 
Ray Hawes, the lawyer, of this city, de- 
livered a lecture descriptive of his trip on 
a bicycle through England, Scotland, 
Wales, and the Isle of Man. It was enti- 
tled ‘‘ Some Snap Shots Taken on a Cycling 
Tour Abroad.” The pictures shown 
through the stereopticon were all snap 
shots taken on films. The route traversed 
was from London up the River Thames 
to Henley and Oxford, thence to 
ton, Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on- 
Avon and the Shakespeare country, thence 
to Windermere, the lake , 
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When, to all appearances and from all in- 
@ications, the art season, prolonged by 4 
month beyond its usual limits, was to close 
to-day with the falling of the curtain on the 
Bociety of Landscape Painters’ display at 
the American Art Galleries, comes an un- 
expected event in the opening at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of a notable collection of 
landscapes by the late Frederic E. Church. 
These are shown in Gallery 16, and will re- 
main on view throughout the Summer. 

*,* 

In addition to his artistie ability, Frederic 
B. Chureh had the acuity of making 
friends. His success from the start, was 
largely due to this capacity, which he pos- 
sessed in a rare degree. He painted, or, 
rather; he began to paint in the days when 
there were few collectors, and art was @ 
very new thing in America. Hence there 
were then art patrons in the true sense of 
the word, and to the patronage of such 
men as the late John Taylor Johnston, 
William Tilden Blodgett, William E. Dodge, 
Cyrus Field, and William H. Osborn, 
Church's early fame, which enabled him to 
reach financial success in a comparatively 
short time, was chiefly due. ‘These art’ 
patrons did more than buy the pictures of 
Church, Kensett, Bierstadt, and a few oth- 
ers whom they favored. They made the 
artists their intimate friends, invited their 
wealthy fellows to inspect the paintings 
they had already purchased from them, and 
sang their praises in and out of season. 
The present writer can remember how as a 
boy of thirteen or fourteen he was taken 
by his father to the residence of William 
Tilden Blodgett tn East Twelfth Street, 
New York, where Mr. Blodgett’s widow still 
resides, to see Church's “ Heart of the An- 
des,’ and how with reverential awe he 
looked at the canvas. He can also recall 
Mr. Blodgett’s warm and enthusiastic ex- 
tolling of Mr. Church's work, and how he 
came away impressed with the idea that 
there was only one landscape artist in the 
world, and that his name was Church. 


This period of American art was, of 
course, only a formative one. It could not 
long exist, and the artist of to-day has to 
make his own way without any special_pa- 
tron, notwithstanding the foolish extolling 
of certain business collectors as art patrons 
this past season. Conditions were different 
during the period when Church painted his 
more notable canvases, and it was fortu- 
nate for him that they were. All this 
reminiscence is not intended as any reflec- 
tion upon the memory of the landscapist 
or in any way to wound the feelings of his 
devoted friends? of whom few men of his 
time had more. Church undoubtedly played 
an important part in the development of 
American art, for with Sanford, Gifford, 
Kensett, and a little later on with Cropsey 
and Bierstadt he carried on the art of land- 
scape painting begun here by Thomas Cole 
and Asher B. Durand, and advanced it. He 
was the first landscapist to bring 
to the attention of the American public 
the ‘exceeding richness and beauty of the 
tropical landscapes of South America, and 
the grandeur of some of the wild scenery 
of the South and West. 
his work now seems, and thin or lurid as 
his color, he was unquestionably a painter 
of ability and of imagination 
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NEW YORK, 
“Chimborazo” is, again, an imaginative 
and yet realistic rendering of a tropical 
seene, with the white peak of the lofty 
volcano glittering afar like @ star and 
brought out by a detailed mass of thick 
foliage in the foreground. 
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Frederic E..Chureh bas passed away, and 
his works remain his monument. He played 
well his part, ar4 American art owes him 
a debt of gratitude. He,is not to be com- 
pared with any of the.great trio that sue- 
ceeded him—Inness, Wyant, or Martin, and 
taere are twenty American landscapists of 
the present day whose works in technique, 
color, coniposition, and truthfulness far 
surpass any that he ever painted. 

*,* 

Miss Grace Schuyler de Luze is showing 
at 42 Hast Forty-third Street a number of 
examp’es of her work in stained glass. 
Her most notable exhibit is a memorial 
window, just finished, for a Connecticut 
church, a copy of Plockholst’s ‘ Easter 
Morning” The light is well managed and 
the angel in white looks as if she had just 
stepped upon tue tomb from heaven, her 
graceful figure being outlined against a 
sky rose-flushed with dawn. The strong- 
er color is centred in the “ three Marys” 
grouped in the foreground. The background 
fades away into a lake and distant moun- 
tain. The faces, hands, and feet in these 
figures were painted by Miss F. L. Spencer, 
who studied abroad with Miss de Luze. 

*,* 

In the studio of Miss de Luze there are 
shown in addition to her stained glass win- 
dows a small collection of heraldic and 
genealogical works, engrossed ancestry 
books with coats of arms on oak shields, 
&c., all well executed by Philip Schuyler 
de Luze, 


The Architectural League of America will 
hold its second annual convention at the 
Chicago Art Institute under the auspices 
of the Chicago Architectural Club on June 
7, 8, and 9 The principal architectural 
clubs of the United States and Canada com- 
pose the league. A national committee upon 
municipal improvements and civic embel- 
lishments has been formed and its members 
are Cass Gilbert, St. Paul; H. K. Bush- 
Brown, New York; Paul A. Davis, 3d, Phil- 
adelphia; George Carey, Buffalo; Freder- 
ick W. Striebinger, Cleveland; Dwight H. 
Perkins, Chicago; Noe® Wyatt, Baltimore; 
Charles M. Robinson, Rochester, and E. 
H. Oliver, New Orleans. 


Ruskin’s Will. 


By his will of Oct. 23, 1883, Mr. John Rus- 
kin, after appointing as executors the late 
William, Lord Mount Temple, Mr. Jolm 
Simon, and Mr. Alexander Wedderburn, 
said: 

I leave all my estate of Brantwood 
aforesaid and all other real estate of which 
Il may die possessed’ to Joseph Arthur Pal- 
liser Severn of Herne Hill, in the County 
of Surrey, and Joanna Ruskin Severn, his 
wife, and to the survivor of them and 
their heirs for their very own, earnestly 
praying them never to sell the estate of 
Brantwood or any part thereof, nor to let 
upon building lease any part thereof, but 
to maintain the said estate and the build- 
ings thereon in decent order and in good 
repair in like manner as I have done, and 
praying them further to accord during 
thirty consecutive days In every year such 
permission to strangers to see the house 
and pictures as I have done in my life- 
time. 

Mr. Ruskin left all his unpublished manu- 
scripts, diaries, memoranda, and other pri- 
vate papers of which he might die pos- 
sessed and not otherwise disposed of by his 
will to Mrs. Joanna Ruskin Severn and Mr. 
Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, Mass., 
to deal with, publish, or destroy all or any 
them in such way and to such extent 
and at such times as they think fit. He 
left to the Trustees from time to time of 
the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, upon trust 
to place and keep the same in the said li- 
brary by themselves together and apart 
from the other collections, marking, call- 
ing, and showing the same as the “‘ Ruskin 
Gift,’ (a) the contents of the bookcase and 
three mineralogical cabinets at the end 
opposite the fireplace of his study and the 
themselves; (b) the portion of the 
Doge Andrea Gritti by Titian; (c) the por- 
trait of his father as a young man, which 
hangs over the mantelpiece in the dining 
room at Brantwood, and (d) the drawings 
by Turner and himself named in a list 
which he intended to make thereafter and 
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By a codicil of June 4, 1884, Mr. Ruskin | 
revoked the bequest to the Trustees of the | 
Bodleian Library, and he left the things | 
bequeathed by his will to them in trust to | 
go as part of his residuary estate with the 
desire that they should ever remain at 


Braniwood as in his lifetime, and by | 


| codicil of Sept. 21, 1885, confirming the set- 


tlement of Brantwood in favor of Mr. and 


ecutors and executrix of his will. 
queathed a life annulty of £20 

ant Baxter, desiring that he should be 
tained, and that he and 

be allowed to live in 

codicil of March 25, 1897, 

modified the condition as to the employ- 
ment of Mr. Allen as publisher. . 

The gross value of Mr. Ruskin’s estate 
has been sworn to be £10,660 1s. 2d., and no 
more, and the net value £10,311 7s. 6d. The 
value of the estate of his father, Mr. John 
James Ruskin of the firm of Ruskin, Tel- 
ford, & Domecq, importers of wine, who 
died on March 2, 1864, was sworn under 
£200,000, almost the whole of which his son 
inherited. 2 


Nansea’s Scientific Results,* 


Following the popular account of the 
Nansen polar expedition, a general narra- 
tive of which has previously been published 
under the title of ‘ Farthest North,” we 
now have the first of a series of volumes 
that will cover the scientific features of 
the expedition. 

In the present publication an account is 
first given of the Fram, the vessel in 
which the members of the party under- 
taking the expedition sailed on their long 
polar journey, and in which they lived dur- 
ing their voyage and at the frozen north, 
when not absent upon the sledge journeys 
that were features of their polar re- 
searches. The construction of the Fram 
was so carefully planned that not only did 
the ship survive the arctic ice ‘ nipping,” 
which was the chief danger to be appre- 
hended, but she met every other require- 
ment of the exacting service expected of 
her, and is now being used on a second 
voyage, perhaps not less hazardous than 
was the first, without requiring any re- 
pairs except recaulking. 

The four remainfng chapters of the books 
deal wjth “ The Fauna of Cape 
Flora, Franz Josef Land, with a Geo- 
logical Sketch of Cape Flora ‘and Its 
Neighborhood,” ** Fossil Plants from Franz 
Josef Land,” ‘An Account of the Birds,” 
and “ Crustacea.”’ Polar geology, differing 
as it does widely from that of the temper- 
ate and torrid zones, makes a very inter- 
esting chapter. The order of succession of 
the geological formations on the south- 
ern face of Cape Flora, commencing from 


Jurassic 


the summit, is set forth clearly in tabular’ 


form. 

The most important and best known fos- 
sils collected at Cape Flora are ammonites, 
partly pyritic, and belemnites. Many plant 
remains were gathered and are here de- 
seribed, in some cases for the first time. 
The character of most of the gathered fos- 
unfortunately only fragmentary. 
Enough often remained to render identi- 
fication certain, but the specimens were 
generally lacking in cabinet requirements. 

What is true of the fossils of the fauna 
is likewise true of those for the flora of 
Franz Josef Land, and most of them are 
but fragmentary. The conclusions of Nan- 
sen and of Dr. Reginald Koettlitz, the geol- 
ogist of the Jackson Harmsworth expedi- 
tion, agree in considering that the plant- 
bearing strata must be considered as inter- 
stratified between two different tiers of 
basalt, (old lava flows,) the age of which 
is only approximately known and cannot 
yet be exactly determined. Much resem- 
blance may be traced between this new 
flora to the floras of both Siberia and 
Spitzbergen. 

Some interesting notes are given of arctic 
birds, thirty-three 
scribed. One reproduction 
roseate gull (Rhodostethia 
in first plumage, appears as an embellish- 
ment of the book 

The volume with a chapter on 
zoology that gives much information in re- 
gard to the The greater num- 
ber of animals eollected on the Nansen ex- 
pedition belong to this extensive class, and 
there is little to report of 
other animals. Promise is, however, given 
of the subsequent treatment and descrip- 
tion of other marine invertebrates found 
during the voyage of the Fram. Many of 
the small marine animal forms collected 
were derived from great and unexpected 
depths of ocean. The imperfect develop- 
ment of the visual organs in many of these 
pelagic animals observed also indicated a 
habitat of great depth. 

Many difficulties were encountered, most 
of which were overcome, and in spite of 
being often adrift in the ice under condi- 
tiens not favorable to scientific investiga- 
tions, it may said with conservatism 
that the expedition has brought ‘home a 
large amount of valuable scientific mate- 
rial that is now rapidly being made avail- 
able to the student and the 
whose knowledge of the north 
gion will be essentially enriched. 

In the pages of the present book we have 
ad out before certain portions of 
earth hitherto entirely unknown and of 
is true that, prior to the visit of 
whereon the foot of civilized man 
had never before trod. This is, indeed, a 
rare thing in our day, and the achieve- 
ments of this bold arctic explorer may well 
be counted as notable and deserving of all 

raise 
OT oman romance still clings around and 
about the north frigid zone, the land of 
the aurora borealis, the land where the 
nights and days are months, but the work 
done by Nansen and others like him has 
made of the arctic regions a conquest, and 
even if a series of years should pass with- 
out another visit to the polar basin that 
is the inspiration for the present book, we 
have in its pages enough to make the 
snow-clad mountdins and the glaciated low- 
lands of Franz vosef Land far less myth- 
ical than heretofore. 
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*THE NORWEGIAN NORTH POLAR DBXPBDI- 
TION, 1893 6. Scientific Results. 
by Fridtjof Nansen. Volume I, Published 
by the Fridtjof Nansen Fwnd for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Cloth. Small folio. 
Pages 141. Plates xlvi. Deckle edges, gilt 
top. New York, London, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Price, $15. 
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FOUR YEARS, NINE 


_ By BART MYNDERSE 


A most original and power- 
ful work. A story of prison 
life, which is incomparable for 
its wit, strength, and occasional 
pathos. It is a perfect picture. 
of life behind the bars. Noth- 
ing morestriking or fresh could 
be conceived. The most prom- 
inent note in this work is its 

@ humor, but there is a pathetic 
touch occasionally that is very 
effective. 


12mo, Cloth, gilt top, 400 pages, 
$1.50. 


FROM 
DOOR TO DOOR 
By BERNARD CAPES 


A strong series of short sto- 
ries by the author of ‘Our 
Lady of Darkness.’’ Mr. Capes 
has divided these stories into 
four classes, which he desig- 
nates as ‘‘ Fantasies,”’ ‘‘Ro- 
mances,’’ ‘‘ Whimsies,’’ and 
‘*Levities.’’ As this classifica- 
tion would indicate, there is a 
variety about the stories that 
adds materially to the charm 
of the book. 


Size 4°(x7'4 inches, Cloth, 
Top, 318 pages, $1.50. 


AN OPERA AND 
LADY GRASMERE 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


A charming love story, fresh 
and unhackneyed. 


“Tt is a long time since we have 
read anything better in the gtyle to 
which it belongs than Mr. Albert 
Kinross’'s novel, ‘An Opera and 
Lady Grasmere.’ It is written with 
dash, a lightness, a champagne-like 
sparkle which were never common 
at any epoch of our literature, and 
which ‘in this ‘Ghastly, thin-faced 
time of ours,’ always ‘serious’ and 
often tragic, is doubly delightful.” 
West End, London, Eng. 

“An amazingly clever and amus- 
ing story.""—Pelican, London, Eng. 


Size 4%x7% inches, Cloth, 290 
pages, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


¢ Frederick A. Stokes Company é 
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G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY'S 
LATEST AND BEST NOVELS, 


THE By LEO DITRICHSTEIN. 


SONG OF A Romance of 1796. 
THE SWORD. wr. Ditrichstein, the 


author of the play, needs no introduc- 
tion to the public. In this thrilling story 
he displays a perfect wealth of plots 
and critical situations. It is an excellent 
work, fine and subtle, with many excit- 
ing scenes. A spirit of chivalrous ro- 
mance exudes from each chapter. The 
work spent on the central figures is 
splendid, and the entire book satisfies 
the demand for combined entertainment 
and interest in a historical novel. 
Illustrated and cloth bound, $1.50 


By WILL GARLAND. 


A thoroughly bright 
and original story, It is wide awake and 
full of clever arguments, both for and 
against Lynching. No reader can doubt 
for an instant the writer’s complete 
knowledge of the subject in hand. It is 
by all odds the best lynching story ever 
written, and it is altogether probable 
that it will be a work that will live and 
be quoted from years hence. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.25 


MATTHEW 
DOYLE. 


By COURTNEY 
MAN WELLINGTON, 
HARDIE.”’ Is what its title 


implies, a political novel, and is, besides, 
something more—it is a most unusual ro- 
mance, The book opens with a political 
speech made by Hardie, then a candi- 
date for Congress, at a country barbe- 
cue. The principal feature of the work 
is its originality, and the various politi- 
cal events interspersed throughout add 
to its charm and interest. 

Handsomety bound in cloth, $1.25 
C7These books are all beautifully 1 


bound. Sold everywhere 
age free, on receipt of 
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G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, N.Y. 
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STE VENSONIANA 
Literary and Pictorial Miscellany Con- 
cerning R. L. §8., the man and his 
work, with many unique fac simtle 
illustrations. 

IN 12 parts ea., 2c; THE Set, $2.50. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 WEST 224 STREET, NEW YORK. _ 





“Tove gilds the scene and 
woman guides the plot.’ 


THE 
BATH 


COMEDY 


is NOT a Play. 


By the authors of 
“The Pride of Jennico.” 


THE 
BATH 
COMEDY 


is a Novel, Bright, Graceful and Lively. 


By the authors of 
“The Pride of Jennico.”’ 


“Every touch in tt is light and fleeting ; 
the fantasy ts of the daintiest, the bumor 
ts of the suuniest. The pathos, too, which 
just brushes against the brilliant fabric at 
the end, ts gone in a flash, leaving only the 
Saint, subtle sense of grave tenderness 
which ts needed to round out the conception 
of the story, . . . ht is a beautiful 
book, beautifully written.’"’—New York 
Tribune. 


12mo, Cloth, 314 pages, $1.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


“Tove gilds the scene and 
woman guides the plot.’’ 


The 
Waters 


By 


Ouida. 


12mo, Cloth, 
$3.50, 
itis a tale that is told with 

exquisite sympathy and with 
poetic insight, and, like all 
Guida’s stories, it keeps a fast 
hold upon the reader’s inter= 
est.—Chicago Tribune. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, N. Y. 


“A work of art which is not only per- 
meated with an extraordinarily sympa- 
thetic understanding ofthe human heart, 
but comers ase from beginning to end 
the sort of vigor and sanity that can eme 
ploy the most delicate instruments and 
the subtilest methods without becoming 
Hibs heap nearsighted and without 
losing eventfor a momenta sense of true 
proportion... ... rs. Dudeneyis the 
equal of |homas Hardy, as she is his 
literary congener.”—Prof. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck in The American Bookman on 


FOLLY CORNER. 


A Novel by Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 12mo. $1.25 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


__TheYouth'’s 
Companion 


Issued Beery Thursday. Subscription $L75 a Year. 
“THE REMEMBERED GRAVE,” 
By Many E. WriLKrns. 

This Week's Issue, 
Announcement of the Current Volume and Sam- 
ple Copies of the Paper free, 

THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


“A DEVOUT BLUEBEARD.” 

This is a powerful wore by “ Ma- 
rie Graham” and a fruthful satire 
on the snobbery of the day. A fns- 
ecinating sketch of the early his- 
tory of Chicago, The chie? charac- 
ter so well portrayed that f w will 
fail to recognize him. It abounds in 
naturalness and witticixms. P e 
$1. May be ordered through any 
bookseller, or from the publishers, 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, 


— = — = —— = : 2 
on your next journey, at home or abroad, don't 
fail to get a copy of ‘‘ My Smoking-Room Com- 
panions,"’ by William Harvey King. It is a 
rote ne character story that every one will 
thoroughly enjoy. At all Bookstores. Paper 
covers, 25 cts; cloth, $1.00. THOMAS WHIT- 
TAKER, Publisher, Wourth Av. and Ninth St, 
New York 


A color portrait of Lord Roberts, 
by Wiltinm Nicholeon, 


PRICE $1.00. 


R. H, RUSSELL, 3 W, 29th St., N. Y. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


How and in What Circumstances the 
Beautiful Structure Was Built.* 


Most American tourists know the cathe- 
dral of Gloucester, with its serene old 
white tower, softened into a pearly gray 
in the sunset, with the dusky shadows of 
centuries lingering around it and the charm 
of a peace like that of the God who is wor- 
shipped within its walls. It is one of the 
most impressive of the rosary of Protestant 
cathedrals with which the religious en- 
thusiasm of a dead and gone epoch enriched 
the hills and vales of England. It is beau- 
tiful in its simply noble_architecture, in 
its peaceful and devotional atmosphere, 
and in its history. No wonder, then, that 
the present Dean, who loves his charge as 
many another Dean has done before him, 
should have made it the duty and the pleas- 
ure of his leisure hours to prepare a nar- 
rative of the history of this cathedral.” In 
“The White Robe of Churches,” by the 
Rev. Dr. H. D. M. Spence, the dean of 
Gloucester, we receive a valuable and fas- 
contribution to the literature of 
the Episcopal Church. The book is one 
which will appeal to every churchman by 
reason of its chronicles of important church 
history, to the student of religious move- 
ments, because it covers ground essential 
to his understanding of certain ecclesias- 
tical strides, to the traveler because it will 
surround Gloucester with a new interest 
for him, and to the lover of all that is 
beautiful because it will help him to com- 
prehend the impulses which lay behind the 
cathedral movement in Great Britain. As 
to the causes which led him to the prepara- 
tion of this volume the Dean says: 

“ Living, working, in such a charmed 
home, where bits of the wonderful abbey 
church are ever meeting the gaze, from the 
deanery window, from the garden alley, 
from the quiet city street, questions are 
ever and again coming up, as, for instance, 
at what special epoch and under what 
special circumstances were these inimita- 
ble, mighty prayer homes built? And what 
special inspiration fired the builders’ 
hearts? Was there any ancient type after 
which these grand piles were designed and 
finished? Who were the builders? What 
of the vanished dwellers in these abbeys 
and these cloisters? Have they any special 
story?” 

These, then, are the questions which the 
Very Reverend gentleman has set out to 
answer in the present volume, and in the 
attempt he has produced a book of the most 
readable sort. The title of the volume was 
the coinage of a Benedictine monk, Raoul 
Glaber, who wrote some nine hundred 
years ago. The Dean, indeed, notes that 
the application of Glaber’s term to the ex- 
tant cathedrals not strictly accurate, 
because the original edifices all perished 
through faulty construction. The new ones 
were reared about two centuries later than 
the time of the Benedictine, and on the 
lines of the former buildings. Thus the 
new White Robe became a reproduction of 
the original one, and the use of the old 
name is justified. Perhaps to the genéral 
reader, and certainly to the student of 
history, no part of the book will prove to 
be more interesting than that in which the 
author discusses at considerable length 
the impulses wnich led to the construction 
of these splendid architecturak monuments. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries the barba- 
rians of Eastern and Northern Europe 
overran Western Christendom and carried 
fire and the sword throughout the lands 


is 





of the holy church. The church herself 
was seemingly paralyzed by these on- 
slaughts and sank into a state of lethargy. 
Out of this state the church emerged as 
awakening from a deep sleep in the 
century, and the impulse came 
inside. The monastics, upon 
present active age with 
were the factors 
revitalized the 
the worship 


if 
eleventh 
from the 
whom the 
unending distrust, 
movement which 
Church, and 
Christ the most imposing and inspiring 
ceremonial of the earth. Hand in hand 
with the development of the loftiest school 
of musical composition, that devised for 
the setting of the Roman liturgy, went the 
adaptation of the highest resources of 
architecture to the embodiment in the 
eathedral structure the devotional idea, 
which the music sought to express in clear 
tones. In the Benedictine abbey of Cluny, 
in Burgundy, was cradled “ this new 
mighty monasticism of the West.” 
a monasticism which aimed to 
tenets of the church reach the minds of 
the children of the church in the most 
awe-inspiring accents. The house of wor- 
ship became the temple of the Most High, 
and the service took the form of a sacred 
ceremonial! of the deepest significance and 
solemnity. In the growth of this splendid 
movement the author finds material for 
some of the most fascinating pages of his 
book. That the topic itself had a very 
special charm for him cannot be doubted, 
He writes of it with affection and with a 
warm pen, ri 

The cathedral as a whole being before 
him, the Dean of Gloucester was next led 
to ask himself how its recognized parts 
came into being. What was the origin ‘of 
the crypt, the transepts, the nave, the 
altar, the choir? Whence came the Lady 
Chapel, the latest development in these 
Here again the author has 
found material of the most absorbing in- 
terest. Then comes the story of the build- 
ers of ‘‘ these great plies," the history of 
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| those who dwelt in the neighboring clois- 


ters. How did these men live, and what 
did they do? These are questions which 


*THE WHITE ROBE OF CHURCHES OF THE 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. Pages from the 
story of Gloucester Cathedral. By the Very ! 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D. D., the Dean of 
Gloucester. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 33. 





Fiction of the Week. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT 


Each, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Mrs, Steel’s power of reproducing the appealing, seductive atmosphere of India is ac 
knowledged to be unrivaled—and here she places one again in the heart of life in India, the 
real native India—as in her “On the Face of the Waters,” of which in this country alone, to 
Say nothing of the intense interest aroused in England, etc.,—thirteen editions were demanded 


in less than four months, 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT 
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A story laid in the late “Sixties 


mersionists and Pedobaptists. 


DR. OPPENHEIM’ S LATEST BOOK 


when the political 
and social interests of that part of Missouri were deeply 
compliczted “by the intensely bitter disputes of the Im- 
A thrilling tale 
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A MISSOURI NATURE STORY 
“Out of the common track of 

American fiction, and to be high- 


ly recommended 
The Times, N. Y. 


Cloth, $1.25 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN }{EALTH 


By NATHAN OppeNnHEIM, A. B, (Harv.), M. D. (Coll. P. & S., N. Y.), Attending Physician to the 
Children’s Department of Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary, author of “ The Development 


of the Child,’’ “ The Medical Diseases of Childhood.” 
A book that is designed to meet the wants of intelligent mothers. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
It aims to instruct 


them in the proper way of caring for their children under the ordinary circumstances og 
ordinary life, and to answer the many questions which every mother wishes at some time to ask. 
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Cornell University, 
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the author labors earnestly to answer to 
the edification of his readers. What were 
the principal uses of the “vast hives 
which grew up around the abbey church "’? 
These are explajned and illustrated. 


Here then the reader will readily dis- 
cern the outline of a charming work, one 


in which facts not of the ordinary, prosaic * 


kind, to be learned from church histories, 
are contained. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the Dean’s hope that his book 
will throw a clearer light upon the under- 
standing of the impulses which were at 
work in the Dark Ages will fail to be real- 
ized. No book of this sort can fail to make 
it clearer to the thoughtful reader that the 
darkness of the Dark Ages was not in the 
hearts of the fathers of the Christiah 
Church. Methods, indeed, were mistaken, 
but the religious spirit was bright, reful- 
gent, and invigorating. The monasteries 
were the repositories of such learning as 
the fathers and they were the 
germinators of such refining impulses 
went forth among the people. 

We moderns must remember one vital 
fact in the history of the mediaeval period, 
a fact which we are prone to forget, and 
that is that the people were ignorant be- 
there was method of spreading 
the information contained in books among 
them. Before the art of printing was in- 
vented and afterward the conditions of 
popular thought in Europe were wholly 
different, and the reaction of the spread 
of learning among the people upon the 
life of the monastery worked a change 
that cannot be understood by us without 
the closest scrutiny of the facts and the 
greatest care In comparing them. Such a 
book as that of the Dean of Gloucester 
will prove to be of inestimable to 
students of such phases of history as that 
which we have indicgeted. 


To 
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less interested in the 
broad of history than those of 
church architecture the Dean's discussion 
of the meaning of the different parts of a 
cathedral will be full of significance. How 
many persons can tell the meaning of the 
nave, for instange? And yet how essential 
it is to the absorption of the proper appre- 
ciation of cathedral architecture that one 
should know its objects. It is certainly not 
merely to make churches attractive to the 
many. Art looks higher than the fascination 
of the spectator. It looks to the embodi- 
ment of ideas, and if each part of the 
cathedral is intended to embody its special 
thought, how well it is for the most casual 
of churchgoers to know it. In his dis- 
cussion of this matter the Dean has 
brought into use a vast store of reading 
and he has given instruction not read&y 
to be found elsewhere. On the whole, 
then, this book is one of the most im- 
portant of recent pieces of church litera- 
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South Africa.* 


There was a time when the making of a 
book was regarded as a most serious en- 
terprige to be entered upon with fasting 
and prayer, not to speak of meditation. 


*LEADING POINTS IN SOUTH AFRICAN HIS- 
TORY. By EB A. Pratt. New York: DB. Pr 
Dutton & Co. 


COMPAN 





N. Y. 


° 
Y, 66 Fifth Ave., 
But in these days a book must be up to 
date. Timeliness is the cry of the public 
and the publisher alike. The magazine ed- 
itor endeavors to get bearing al- 
most on the news of the day and*to pro- 
them the daily newspapers 
ceased discuss the topics about 
they written. For are an 
seeking some new 
late An- 
the have 


articles 


before 
to 
are 


duce 
have 
which 
Athenian people, ever 
thing. And it ems that of 
glo-Saxon brethren 
taken to emulating example. There 
was a time when it was regarded as be- 
the dignity of an Englishman to be 
but that is 
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“Leading Points in South African His- 
tory ” the title of a new volume just 
put forth from the press of E. P. Dutton, 
It by E. A. Pratt, its purpose is 
clearly to set before reader in the 
briefest possible the incidents 
which African 
tinent of the white 
European set itself there to up to 
yesterday to the end that the reader may 
understand from an Englishman's point of 
view the sent conflict with the Bx 
The method chosen by ‘the author is 
admirably suited to the swift presentment 
of the facts sees them. He has not 
attempted to write out the story in a com- 
but has simply tabulated 
chief events and given a brief account 
ach. While the book appears to be a 
large one, it is on the contrary very short, 
and can be read quickly. It would, per- 
haps, serve better the purpose of a refer- 
The arrangement of the con- 
convenient for that purpose 
the book is extremely inviting. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that the 
point of view wf the author decidedly 
British, and perhaps for that reason it will 
be necessary for the reader to take a little 
care to verify some of his statements. It 
is hardly likely that there are any delib- 
erate misrepresentations, but when a man 
starts out in his preface to lay down the 
proposition that President Kriger re- 
sponsible for the pretent state of affairs in 
the South African republics it behooves the 
reader to examine his story with care. But 
this Is a conditicn easily discounted. It 
would hardly be possible that ary patriotic 
Mnglishman could at the present 
time a book which would be absolutely un- 
prejudiced, and this one Is probably as free 
from coloring matter as any that could be 
written just now by an interested party. 

The plan of the volume is one which 
will recommend it to every reader who de- 
sires to get at the facts in the barest form. 
f‘urthermore, the manner in which the 
author has brought the story down to the 
most recent date will delight those with 
whom timeliness is the chief consideration. 
The book begins with the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope and ends with the ac- 
tion of Lord Roberts's troops at Brand- 
fort in the present war. If this is not sat- 
isfactory to the searcher after the most 
recent history there Is nothing left for him 
but the files of the daily newspapers. The 
book is well printed and© atly bound. It is 
on the whole what may Bm Yly be called a 
handy volume, and will no doubt meet ag 
active want. 
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“Twenty Volumes Edited by Paderewski. 


The Century Company has in preparation 
on, stenaunte mete Crust ot whieh 3a..pencs 
umes, the editor in chief of w 8 
Jan Paderewski. ‘With him are associated 
in the production Fanny Morris Smith and 
Bernard Boekelman. The unique featurés 
of the work will consist or etaborately illus- 
trated articles on the famous composers 

“of the world by other composers. Among 
the authors are Gounod, Moszkowski, 
Saint-Saéns, Maurel, Grieg, Reyer, Masse- 
net, Weiss, Dvorak, Chaminade, Cesar Cut, 
Sgambati, while supplementary. articles will 
bé contributed by well-known musical crit- 
ies. In addition to the text, each volume 
will contain about eighty pages of music 
selected by Mr. Paderewski, including the 
compositions of Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert, Bach, Brahms, and 
other masters, with several of Mr. Fader- 
ewski’s own compositions, each piece new- 
ly fingered, phrased, and pedal marked, ac- 
cording to the latest and highest stand- 
ards. An important feature of the work 
will be a series of twenty lessons, prepared 
by the great teachers of Europe, which 
are intended to form a complete summary 
of European piano teaching. This part of 
the work, which is under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. Boekelman, is written by 
such well-known teachers as Marmontel, 
Hans Schmitt, Heinrich Germer, Frau 
Stepanoff, Sgambati, and others. The tl- 
lustratfons of the work will be divided into 
five distinct departments; twenty photo- 
gravure portraits of the great composers; 
forty reproductions representing scenes in 
musical compositions, the work of the 
French artist, Fantin-Latour; a gallery of 
pictures on musical subjects drawn from 
the English, German, and French schools, 
and from the Dutch and Italian masters; 
a series of pictures by European artists, 
illustrating the evolution of the dance in 
its bearing on the development of rhythm, 
and the reproduction of rare prints and 
musical manuscripts and photographs of 
the homes and haunts of great composers. 
The volumes will be especially formed so as 
to facilitate their use at the piano as well 
as at the reading desk. Publication will be- 
gin early in the Autumn. 


To Europe Fifty Years Ago. 

The issuing of a little volume by the 
press of the Moravian publication concern 
of Bethlehem, Penn., will have consider- 
able interest for those persons who are 
interested in books of travel, but particu- 
larly for those who have enjoyed or have 
in contemplation a European sojourn. The 
book in question is the journal of a Euro- 
pean journey made more than half a cent- 
ury ago by the author, Mary Wiley Staver, 
then a school girl of keen observation 
and with a considerable talent for descrip- 
tion. It is entitled “Fifty Years After.” 
Although the book is presented in the 
sombre-hued covers and unattractive letter- 
press that characterize the publications of 
the Moravian printers and binders, the 
paper is of good quality and the illustra- 
tion work is well done. The pictures are 
either reproductions of wood-engravings 
or half-tones in tints of old engravings, 
etchings, or drawings, that were evidently 
obtained by the author at the time she 
wrote her journal and in the places she 
was visiting. Aside from an intimate 
yet picturesque style, which, in the lapse 
of years, gives the book something of 
the flavor of a novel, what will strike the 
present-day traveler are the marvelous 
changes in the modes of transportation 
that have taken place in the last fifty 
years. The author by her perculiarily 
quaint way of describing everything of- 
fers ample means for comparison, 


Harper’s New Series of Popular Novels. 
Harper & Brothers have just placed the 
best works of their most popular writers 
in a cheap, uniform edition. Each volume, 
with the exception of ‘The Breadwin- 
ners,” which was published anonymously, 
will contain a frontispiece portrait of its 
author in sepia tint on imitation India pa- 
per. Many of the volumes are illustrated, 
and all have rubricated title-pages. Here 
is a list of the titles: J. K. Bangs’s " The 
House-Boat on the Styx’ and “ The Pur- 
suit of the House-Boat,’’ Robert W. Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Lorraine,”’ S. R. Crockett’s ‘ The 
Red Axe,”’ Richard H. Davis’s ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess Aline,’’ James De Mille’s ‘‘A Strange 
Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder,” 
Conan Doyle's “The Refugees,’ George 
Du Maurier’s ‘“ Peter Ibbetson,” Ellen 
Glasgow's *‘ The Descendant,’’ W. D. How- 
ells's ‘“‘The Coast of Bohemia,’ Maria 
Louise Pool’s ‘‘ Roweny in Boston,"’ Mrs. 
John Sherwood’s ‘‘A Transplanted Rose,” 
Frank D. Stockton's *“ The Great Stone of 
Sardis,"’ Mark Twain's ‘** Life on the Mis- 
sissippi,’"’ C. D. Warner's “A Little Jour- 
ney in the World,” H. G. Wells's ‘‘ The 
War of the Worlds,’’ M. E. Wilkins’s “A 
New England Nuh, and Other Stories,” 
and ‘*‘ Pembroke,"’ and Constance F. Wool- 
“Anne” and “ Jupiter Lights,’’ and 
Breadwinners,” 


son's 
“ The 


Printing vs. Publishing. 

With the increase of prosperous times the 
fact is brought home to many prominent 
publishers that there is a very large field in 
the making of privately printed books, for 
while there are printers who make a suc- 
cessful specialty of such things, it would 
seem that there have hitherto been few es- 
tablishments which undertake everything 
-—selection of paper, printing, designing, 
binding—connected with privately printed 
volumes. A new house has just been estab- 
lished in this city whose object it is to do 
this very thing—. e., to bring out privately 
printed books, whether they be novels, au- 
tobiographies, family histories, club books, 
art volumes, taking charge of the mechan- 
ical, artistic, and literary features of the 
work in all its phases. Mr. Robert G. Cooke, 
who for a number of years has been identi- 
fied with several New York publishers, is 
interested in this new venture, together 
with Mr. Charles P. Fry. The firm will 
be known as Cooke & Fry. The function 
of the new house, however, is not neces- 
sarily to end with the printing and binding 
of the book. It would go further and at- 
tend to the distribution, thereby assuming, 
to a greater or less degree, the office of the 
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The Heeswijk Sale in Amsterdam. 
The collection of art objects preserved 
for many centuries in the Chateau de 
Heeswijk will be sold at auction in Am- 
sterdam, .beginning June 19. The collec- 
tion consists of a rare assortinent of paint- 


ings, principally by the old Dutch masters, ' 


of china, furniture; “and of bronze, gold, 
silver, and porcelain ornaments of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, ‘and eighteenth cent-~ 
uries. A catalogue fully gs of the 
art objects that are to be disposed of 
has been published in three parts by Fred- 
erik Miller & Co. of Amsterdam, coples 
of which may be had upon application. 
The three brochures composing the cata- 


logue are folio in size, and ‘are illustrated 


in a way that tends to make them in 
themselves of considerable value to col- 
lectors. The reproductions of porcelain, 
china, and of the paintings are in photo- 
gravures of a character that is in keep- 
ing with the finer publications on art sub- 
jects. 


Items of the Day. 


The Macmillan Company have just is- 
sued, for limited distribution, a small 
brochure entitled ‘James Lane Allen: A 
Sketch of His Life and Works.”’ It in- 
cludes, besides the printed matter, a half- 
tone autograph portrait of the author of 
“A Kentucky Cardinal’ and *‘ The Choir 
Invisible.” 


“ April Sowing" is the title of a new 
book by Miss Gertrude Hall, which Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. have in preparation 
for publication in early Fall. The charac- 
ters are American, although the scene 


shifts to Germany and foreign countries. | 


Miss Hall, it may be recalled, is the author 
ot a very sympathetic translation of 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


“Problems of Expansion,” by Whitelaw 
Reid, is a collection of addresses and 
papers which have been prepared by Mr. 
Reid for the most part since his return 
trom the Paris Conference which nego- 
tiated the peace treaty between the United 
States and Spain. The Century Company 
will publish ‘Problems of Expansion” 
June 9. 


Senator Hoar has written for the July 
Scribner an account of his college days, 
entitled ‘‘ Harvard Fifty Years Ago."’ The 
same number of the magazine will also 
contain the first installment of a narrative 
history by John R. Speers, entitled “ The 
Slave Trade in America,” the illustrations 
for which will be furnished by Walter 
Appleton Clark. Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis will continue his narrative on the 
Boer War with a description of Gen. Bul- 
ler’s advance and entrance into Lady- 
smith. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation 
and will publish in the Autumn a volume 
dealing with Owen Glyndower, the national 
hero of Wales. The story of the struggle 
of Wales for independence in the early part 
of the fifteenth century is but little un- 
derstood, and this volume should throw 
considerable light on Welsh character and 
traditions. Glyndower (Glyndwr) stands 
out as one of those picturesque figures in 
the history of the world who have staked 
everything on liberty. The book will be 
fully illustrated, and will form an addition 
to the * Heroes of the Nations”’ series. 


D. Appleton & Co., who have done so 
much to introduce American writers, show 
by their Spring list that they would still 
maintain their particular function. Among 
their American authors whose books will 
appear, or have already appeared, this 
Spring are Anna Robson Brown, whose 
“The Immortal Garland” has just been 
published; Henry Wilton Thomas, author 
of ‘“‘ The Last Lady of Mulberry,” and J. A. 
Altsheler, whose romance of the Civil War 
is entitled “In Circling Camps;"’ while 
among their other current American novels 
are ‘Pine Knot, a Story of Kentucky 
Life,” by William FE. Barton, author of 
“A Hero in Homespun;” ‘“ The Girl at 
the Halfway House, A Romance of the 
Plains,” by E. Hough, author of ‘“ The 
Story of the Cowboy;” “ Brown, of Lost 
River, The Romance of a Ranch,’’ by Mary 
E. Stickney; ‘‘ The Jay-Hawkers, A Story 
of Free Soil,”’ and ‘' Border Ruffian Days,” 
by Mrs. Adela E. Orpen. 


A cheap edition of 8S. H. Butcher's and 
Andrew Lang's ‘ Odyssey’ and “ TIliad”’ 
in two volumes is being published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

‘John Ruskin— His Life and Teachings,” 
by Marshall Mather, has just passed into 
its seventh impression at Frederick Warne 
& Co.'s. 

“The Rhodesians,”’ a volume by Stracey 
Chambers, which John Lane will publish 
early in June, contains a graphic descrip- 
tion of the early English settlement in 
South Africa, It is filled full of sketches 
and gives a vivid insight into the daily life 
and character of the South African col- 
onists. Like some of Kipling’s Indian 
sketches, one story blends with another 
through the introduction of characters who 
play a leading part in one sketch and a sub- 
sidiary one in another. 


The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has not 
only disposed of the dramatic rights of 
“The Grip of Honor,” but also those of 
‘For the Freedom of the Sea,”’ and he has 
every reason to suppose that each one of 
the plays will shortly be seen upon the 
stage. 

The many readers of that extremely pop- 
ular book ‘‘ Bohemian Paris of To-day,” by 
W. C. Morrow, will be glad to learn that 
the same author’s absorbing story, “A 
Man: His Mark,’’ which his been unobtain- 
able since the fire at the Lippincott estab- 
lishment, has now been reprinted and is 
ready for the market, 


A Conan Doyle’s new book, “ The Green 
Flag, and Other Stories of Sport and War,” 
which has already attracted considerable 
attention in England, is being published 


| to-day by McClure, Phillips & Co., together 


with ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,"”’ by Booth Tar- 


ee 


Inspired possibly by the play “ Sherlock 
Holmes,” which is now belng presented 
in this city by Mr. William Gillette, there 
have been numerous calls for the stories 
by A, Conan Doyle in which this character 
appears, Harper & Brothers have under- 
taken to supply the demand by issuing a 
cheap paper edition of “ The Adventures 
of. Sherlock Holmes,” which will be limited 
to 50,000 copies. 


“Pushing to. the Front,” Orison Swett 
Marden's new book, published in this coun- 
try by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., has been 
translated into Japanese, and is now used 
in the schools of Japan as a text book. 
The work is also recommended to the Ital- 
ian schools by Senator Rossi, one of the 
leading educators of Italy. 


“‘ Schiller’s Minor Poems,” edited by John 
8. Nollen, professor of Iowa College, is in 
preparation by Henry Holt & Co. A care- 
ful selection of the German poet’s best lyr- 
ies and ballads has been made, with the 
special purpose of showing the relation 
between the poet's life and his work. 


Herbert Vos, the Dutch portrait painter, 
now a naturalized American, has been en- 
gaged for the last two or three years in 
painting a series of types of the world’s 
races. The June Century will reproduce 
tour of these pictures—the Hawalian, Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and East Indian types— 
with an article by Mr. Charles de Kay. 
It may be recalled that Mr. Vos is the 
husband of Princess Kaiulani of Hawaii. 


The number of Collier's Weekly published 
to-day contains a special article by Sen- 
ator Frye of Maine, giving a summary of 
the legislation for which the Fifty-sixth 
Congress is responsible. The idea of polit- 
ical activity is further carried out by Hen- 
ry Lcomis Nelson in his article on “ The 
Issue of Imperialism."” Both these arti- 
cles have a certain bearing upon the two 
conventions that are later to take place in 
Philadelphia an-l Kansas City, 


“The Soul of a Christian; a study in Re- 
ligious Experience," by FErank Granger, 
will shortly be published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. In it the author has tried 
to describe the Christian life as far as 
possible in the terms and with the methods 
of psychology. 


A volume of much interest to literary 
workers is in active preparation by Henry 
Holt & Co, It is by Edwin Herbert Lewis, 
and will be issued in June under the title 
of “Specimens of the Forms of Dis- 
course."" Its alm is to present in compar- 
atively brief compass specimens of the 
chief forms of prose composition. 

A new edition of R. D. Blackmore's 
“Lorna Doone,’ with thirty-two full-page 
illustrations, including a  photogravure 
portrait of the author, will be published 
at once by Harper & Brothers. The same 
house will also issue at about the same 
time Charles Reade’s “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth" in a two-volume edition, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with marginal drawings 
by Wiliam Martin Johnson. 


The many children’s art books illustrat- 
ed by Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane 
have been taken over for publication by 
Frederick Warne & Co. “Pan Pipes,” a 
book of old songs, decorated by Walter 
Crane and set to music by Theo Marzials, 
and ‘‘A Sketch Book of R. Caldecott” in 
tints are among the first to be issued. 

“Oh, What a 
Katharine Tynan, author of ‘“‘The Dear 
Irish Girl” and “‘ The Handsome Bran- 
dons,’ has just been published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Unlike her other stories, 
this is a tale of English not of Irish life. 


Plague Is Love!” by 


The seventh volume of Ferdinand Gre- 
gorovius's ‘‘ History of the City of Rome 
in the Middle Ages "’ is being published by 
the Macmillan Company in a translation 
made from the fourth German edition by 
Annie Hamilton. 

In Bird-Lore for June, Gov. Roosevelt 
and Bishop Whipple write letters on the 
impertance of bird protection, while Rob- 
ert Ridgway discusses the comparative 
merits of European and American song 
birds, Btrd-Lore is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


“The Autobiography of a Tramp," by 
J. H. Crawford, is an illustrated volume 
that is being published by Longmans, 
Green & Co, It treats of the Subject both 
from a popularly descriptive and a scien- 
tific point of view. 

A translation of “ The Education of the 
Young,’’ from Plato's ‘‘ Republic,’’ has been 
made by Prof. Bernard Bosenquet, with 
valuable and pertinent notes applying to 
the present day, together with an intro- 
duction. The Macmillan Company are the 
publishers, 

A new and improved edition of John 
Kendrick Bangs’s story for children, ‘‘ In 
Camp with a Tin Soldier,” is being pub- 
lished by R. H. Russell, together with a 
new edition of ‘The Mantelpiece Min- 
strels,"”’ by the same author, 


“In Tune with the Infinite,” by Ralph 
Waldo Trine, published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., is now in its twenty-sixth 
thousand. Several editions have also been 
sold of the French, German, and English 
issues. 


Almost simultaneous with the holding of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in St. 
Louls, the Fleming H. Revell Company is 
publishing a volume called “ Christ's Vale- 
dictory,”” a meditation on the fourteenth 
chapter of John, by the retiring Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Robert F. Sample, who is also 
well known as one of the prominent minis- 
ters of New York churches. 


| SAVEON BOOKS. ::22732 


THOUSAND 
John Habberton’s Great Novel, 


ALL HE KNEW. 


A story by JOHN HABBERTON, author of 
“Helen’s Babies,” “Brueton’s Bayou,” etc. 
Pathos and humor are here blended with the 
author’s marvelous genius. . 

A book which cannot be laid aside till 
finished. 

197 pp., 12mo, cloth, gilt, Price $1.00. 


Supplied hy all booksellers, or sent on receipt 
of price, by 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher, 
283.285 Fourth Ave., New York. 


EUROPEAN 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Phrase Books and Vocabularies 
in all Languages. 


Monthly Bulletin of New Books sent free 
to any address. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


Meyer Bros. & Co, 


Booksellers, Publishers, Stationers, 
Formerly 1132 Broadway, 
Invite you to visit their new store 
at Number 


26 WEST 33D STREET, 
Opp. the Waldorf Astoria Court. 





Ready Shortly. New Edition. 


THE BEETLE. 


Richard Marsh’s Greatest. 
I2mo. $3.50, 





COL. GRANT’S 
LIBRARY, 


A large number of Books secured by us at the 


sale of this famous collection will be on view 
next week at 


20 WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK, 


ALEX’R DENHAM & CO. 


Catalogue in Preparation. 





When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
cial slips sent for 10-cent stamp 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street, New York City 


| VENGEANCE IS MINE. 
The 4th Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 
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ALEX. DEL MAR’S WORKS, 


History of Money in Ancient States 
Monetary Systems, (Modern States) 
Science of Money, from History.. 
History of Money in America... 
Hist. 


Monetary Crimes, 1666 to 190 
Venus di Milo; Its Hist. and Art, (illus) 
Cambridge Encyclopedia, 25c., 
Cloth bound, library style, fine paper. 
by postal order or draft on New York to 
CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 62 Reade St., N. Y. 


Remit 


LOVE’S DREATSI1. 


By Mrs. Eben Champney, cloth, $1.00. The 
story, which is delightfully told, is interesting 
in its plot and characters, and will well repay 
perusal.—Financial Record. At all Booksellers 
or sent by OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose st. 


BOOKS.-- ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter om what subject. Write me. 
I can get any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant Please state wants. 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books, BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 


Bright St.. Birmingham. England, 





of famous 


AUTOGRAPH v=r==s"" BOUGHT AND SOLD 


LETTERS 1 15 Banaue ere “4 
eA Rte dene er 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
BOOK AUCTIONS. 
Commissions executed at the city sales. Priced 


eatalogues for sale. THE BOOK MART, 106 
4th Av., New York. 





“By the best equipped writer in the 
country.” 


BIRD STUDIES 
WITH A CAMERA. 


With Introductory Chapters on the 
Outfit and Methods of the 
Bird Photographer. 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant 


Curator of Vertebrate Zoology in the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
Author of “Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America "’ and of “ Bird- 
Life," with Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 
pictures, Illustrated with over 100 Pho- 
tographs from Nature by the Author. 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Bird students and photographers will find that 
this book possesses for them a unique interest 
and value. It contains fascinating accounts of 
the habits of some of our common birds and 
descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing 
in eastern North America; while its author's 
Phenomenal success in photographing birds in 
Nature not only lends to the illustrations the 
charm of realism, but makes the book a record 
of surprising achievements with the camera. 
Several of these illustrations have been de- 
scribed by experts as ‘‘the most remarkable 
photographs of wild life we have ever seen.’’ 
The book is practical as well as descriptive, and 
in the opening chapters the questions of camera, 
lens, plates, blinds, decoys, and other pertinent 
matters are fully discussed, making the work an 
admirable guide for the camera hunter, who 
cannot but be stimulated by its author's enthu- 
siasm and convincing demonstration .of the 
methods he recommends. It is of course unneces- 
sary to speak of the author’s high standing as 
an ornithologist, his ‘‘ Handbook of Birds,’’ and 
his ‘* Bird-Life,'’ illustrated by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, having taken a leading place among 
books upon birds. 

(Semi for Appletons’ Catalogue of Outdoor and Nature 
Study Books.” 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





A Woman’s Paris. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

*“*A Woman's Paris’ is intended for the use 
of the American lady who is about to go 
Paris, and who wishes while she is ther 
quote the author’s preface, ‘‘ to do the agr 
things there are to do and to avoid the disagree- 
able things.’* 


The Anglo-Boer Conflict. 


Its History and Causes. 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 75 cents. 

Smal! as the volume is, it contains all that can 
be required for an adequate understanding of the 
case, even including many important points not 
to be found in more extended and pretentious 
treatises.""—N. Y. Tribune 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston. 
MAP ENGRAVING. | 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds of purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection \of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases\we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our customers. 
We make a specialty of preparing maps for pros- 
pectus circulars, folders, books, &c Estimates 
promptly furnished. RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
142 Sth Av., New York City. 


WY OK EGO, AD GUE 


CONTENTS: Lowell's Essay on the 


Choice of Books; 160 pp, 
for Readers’ Record of Books Read, Recom- 
mended, and Loaned; Classified List of 600 
World's Best Books, including Lubbock’s List. 

r2mo, Cloth, 192 pp. Price, 75¢. 


Address THE MUTUAL BOOK CO., 
79 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


NO. 5 JOHN-ST. 


The Century Co., Publishers. 


If you promise not to laugh, call on 
Henry Miller, Bookseller and Importer, 
1 Barclay St., opposite the Astor 
House, who will present you with his 
new rules on whist. 


THE WORKS OF 


INGERSOLL, 
PAINE, 
VOLTAIRE, 


and all the great Freethought writers. For cat- 
alogue and sample copy of the Truth-Seeker ad- 
dress TRUTH-SEEKER CO., 28 Lafayette 
Piace, New York.@ 


THE BOOK OF GOLF AND GOLFERS. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With contri- 
butions by Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. 
H. Taylor, H, J. Whigham, and Mesars, Sutton 


& Sons. With 72 Portraits from Photographs. 
New and Cheaper TSsue. Large crown 8vo, $3.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray's Works. Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy to read, Size 4% by 6% inches, and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. For sale 
by all booksellers or prospectus mailed free 
on request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 
Bast sth St., N. Y. 





UO VADIS, fic 
Edition. 
TRANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Library Edition, (Liustrated) 


THE NEW BOOK OF OLD TREASURE 
BEACON WORDS 
JEFFERSON —WEBSTER—LINCOLN, 
THE HARBOR...:......PASSAIC, N. J. 


e § Burnt-leather .......... 
Hand-illumined ) tand-decorated paper... 


Can You Crack ’Em! 
ENTAL] 100 rare: catch p-oblems. 
ticklers. tor ive, 


Rent beste 
132 EK Nassau oi 


N.Y, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1900. 





ARIDITY A BLESSING. 


Arguments of the Author of a New | 


Book on Irrigation in the West.* 


Mr. Smythe, the author of “The Con- 
quest of Arid America,” went westward 
from a crowded neighborhood in New Eng- 
land about ten years ago, and, it seems, 
soon found himself speculating on “ the 


anomaly of surplus people in one place and | 
surplus land in another—on the stern fact | 


of a region of landless men and a region 
of manless land, and both under the same 
flag.’’ He has been editor of The Irriga- 
tion Age and an officer of the National 
Irrigation Congress. He knows the “ arid 
region” very well, 


His book, of course, is largely a history | 


of the employment and development of irri- 


gation in the West, and as such 18 founded | 
not wholly on his own experiences and ob- | 
The preface acknowledges the | 


servations. 
author's indebtedness to 
Douglass Campbell, 


other writers— 
Andrew Carnegie, 


Theodore Roosevelt, and Edmond Demolins | 


—and his obligations for help in assembling 
facts to others concerned in engineering 
and irrigating work. Some of the chapters 
in his book had already appeared as maga- 
zine articles. 

Mr. Smythe’s argument is that we should 
not undertake the conquest of distant lands 
until we have finished the conquest of our 
possessions on this continent. He declares 


there is room for one hundred million pep- | 


ple between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Ocean. 
a population of but three to the square 
mile, while in the Philippines the popula- 
tion is twenty times as great. But ‘ mate- 
rial opportunity "' is not the only claim of 
“arid America ’’ to the Nation's attention. 
There lies the best of all fields for the 
“expansion of ideas and the development 
of institutions.”’ Mr. Smythe looks forward 
ecnfidently to the era, prophesied by Mr. 
Carnegie, when our ‘triumphant democ- 
racy ”’ 
ions, every one an American, and all boast- 
ing a common citizenship.” And he be- 
lieves in holding firmly to the policy of 
‘continental solidarity.’’ He declares that 


the ‘‘ National prosperity in the past came 


as the rich reward of developing the mate- 
rial resources of the continent.” Vast re- 
sources yet remain to be used. 

The true career of the American people 
as a race of empire builders dates from the 
inauguration of George Washington as the 
first President of the United States. The 
early settlers were merely Kuropean senti- 
neis standing guard over a treasure of con- 
tinental magnitude which they neither com- 
prehended nor appreciated. The tobacco 
raisers of Virginia, the fur traders of New 
York, and the religious enthusiasts of New 
England had no conception of a National 
destiny or mission. 

Roughly speaking, there have been three 
great eras of colonization in the 
States, which peopled, respectively, the 
Atlantic Coast, the trans-Alleghany region, 
and the valley of the Migsissippi. And 
nearly always the American colonist’s one 
object has been to build a home. Excep- 
tions to the rule have been the settlement 
of California and certain other localities in 
the Rocky Mountains in the periods of ex- 
citement following gold discoveries and the 
settlement of Kansas to preserve the 
equilibrium between the free and the slave 
States. 

Thus, he asserts, the object of the settle- 
ment of the United States has been very 
different from that which impelled the Ro- 
mans, Normans, and Danes in their several 
settlements in Britain, and the leaders of 
the great movements of the Middle Ages, 
Armed conquest was the object of these. 
Lust of trade and sudden riches impelled 
the settlement of Australasia by England 
and colonization elsewhere by the Dutch, 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, and German. 

It will be seen that Mr. Smythe, in his 
intense ‘ Americanism," lays himself open 
to the charge of being a trifle pharisaical. 
Moreover, he can arrange facts to suit his 
theory with the easy skill of a Froude. 
“Armed conquest"’ has not been lacking, 
surely, in the settlement of this conti- 
nent, and to begin the history of the coun- 
try arbitrarily after the establishment of 
the Constitution will not serve. But 
neither the enthusiasm nor the sincerity 
of Mr. Smythe are to be doubted, and 
within his restricted field as a historian of 
irrigation in this country his work is ex- 
celiont. He writes with knowledge and 
conviction. 


He reminds us that the United States is 
divided aimost exactly in halves by the 
ninety-seventh meridian, Hast of that line 
there are 64,000,000 people, surplus capital, 
and surplus population. West of it the 
population is less than that of Pennsyl- 
vania and not much more thatr that of the 
City of New York. This line of boundary 
is not an imaginary line. “It is a plain 
mark on the face of the earth, and no man 
made it. It is the place where tne region 
or the assured .rainfall ends and the arid 
region begins."’ 

It is Mr. Smythe's self-imposed task to 
show that this aridity is a blessing. “ Ex- 
cept for the temporary need of defense 
against the Indians Eastern settlers were 
able to locate their homes without refer- 
ence to neighbors."’ They generally took 
all the land they could cldim. This re- 
sulted in large farms and social isolation. 
The individual acted alone and exclusively 
for his own benefit. “Out of this pri- 
mal germ of our Eastern citizenship 
grew the plant of individual enterprise. 
The fruit which it bore was competition, 
and this has latterly tended toward mo- 
nopoly.” In the “ arid region” the settler 
could not build his home regardless of his 
neighbor. 

Without water to irrigate the rich but 


In that vast region there is | 





shall comprise “five hundred mill- 


United | 


| opoly of land. 
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A Comedy in Filigree 
By ARLO BATES 


Author of “The Puritans,” 


**The Philistines,” “ The 


Pagans,” “ Under the Beech Tree,” etc. 
J bol. 12mo, $1.50 


A story within a story, offering an excellent opportunity for 
the brilliant description, the crisp dialogue, the effective satire and 
the admirable literary art for which Mr. Bates is distinguished. 





Sold by all Booksellers, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 





“A beautiful story, written in charming style.”” 


The Things 


That Count 


By ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS, author of “ Her Majesty,” “ The Broken Ring.” 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


In her well-known graphic style, Miss Tompkins has made a strong and vivid 


study of a character hitherto not delineated in 
an indolent young woman of small means, 


wealthy friends. 
of strong character is cleverly told. 


“ A fine, pure, and sweet 


fiction. 
visiting 


Her 
the 


American 
lives by 


heroine is 


who houses of 


The story of her regeneration through her affection for a man 


Boston Transcript. 


story.” , 


The Angel of Clay 


By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, author of “ The Song Life of a Sculptor,” 
With illustrations by A. B. WENZELL. 
“*The Angel of Clay’ is of the studio order 


which frequently mar such novels and 
tion than are most. The central 
this character is splendidly 

Mr. Partridge is to be 


. cong 
tive story, 


figure is that of the true 
portrayed. 
atulated on 
as artistic in finish as in design.’’—Portiand Transcript. 


ete 
16°, $1.25 
from the 

situations, 


free 
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grosser el 
thought and 
man and artist, and 
The style and story both invite perusal. 
in original and thoroughly effec- 


ments 


ac- 
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arid soil he could not raise a spear of 


grass or an ear of corn, Water for irriga- 
tion could only be obtained by turning the 
course of a stream and building canals, 
which must sometimes be cut into the solid 
walls of the cafion or conducted across 
chasms in flumes. All this lay beyond the 
reach of the individual. Thus it was found 
that the association and organization of 
men were the price of peace and prosperity 
in the arid West. The alternative was 
Starvation. The plant which grew from 
this new seed was associated enterprise. 
He declares that the first great law of 
irrigation is this: There shall be no mon- 
He lays much stress on the 
fact that irrigation compels the adoption 
of the smali-farm unit, regarding this 
the germ of new social possibilities. Nat- 
urally, the book includes a comprehensive 
account of the foundation of the Mormon 


as 


| Commonwealth, and the first employment 


of irrigation on a large scale by Anglo- 
Saxons in the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. 
His description of the development of the 
system of irrigation and its results is clear 
and interesting. The history of the Gree- 
ley Colony in Colorado is also given, and 
chapters are devoted to California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Montana. .Of the first men- 
tioned State he says: 

Mr. Nordhoff described California as_it 
looked and as it seemed to promise in 1S73. 
While his methods were conscientious, his 
tone was one of intense enthusiasm. His 
vision extended as far as any one’s could 
do at that time. The fact is, at that stage 
of its history California had not begun to 
develop its real and enduring comnea 
traits as it has done during the past fe 


years. 

The ‘“‘great farmer" of California was 
the successor of the gold hunter, and both 
“speculators of the thoroughbred 
California must become a State of 
well-irrigated farms, varied crops, 
and many industries. As for mining, “the 
surface of the ground has been barely 
seratched.”” An appendix contains inform- 
ing notes as to methods of irrigation, and 
there in a useful index. 
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To Read After Reading Four Pop- 
ular Novels. 


At the Ferguson Library in Stamford, 
Conn., have been prepared lists of sug- 
gestive readings in connection with four of 
the popular novels of the day. They were 
compiled some months ago, and have since 
been printed for the convenience of insert- 
ing them in copies of the respective books. 

The following is the reading suggested 
for “Janice Meredith": Ford's ‘ True 
George Washington,” Seelye’s “ Story of 
Washington,” Sparks’s “ Life of Washing- 
ton,” Sparks’s “‘ Writings of Washington,” 
Qggleston’s “ Beginners of a Nation,"’ Fish- 
er’s ““Men, Women, and Manners in Colo- 
nial Times,” Fiske’s “ American Revolu- 
tion,”” Fiske’s “ Critical Period of American 
History,”” Larned’s “ History for Ready 
Reference,” v. 4, 2627; Lossing’s “ André,” 
Gin his “Two Spies,"”) Lossing’s “ Field 
Book of the Revolution,” Lowell's “ Hes- 
siays in the Revolution,” McMaster’s “ His- 
tory Of the People of the United States,”’ 
vy. 1: 64, 95, 107; Trevelyan’s ‘“ American 
Revolution,” Winsor’s “ Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of the United States.” 

The collateral reading suggested for 
* Richard Carvel,” 1780-1770, (Circa,) is as 

Fiske’s “ Critical Period of Amer- 
“Men, Women, 
Lecky's 


| “ England in the Eighteenth Century,’ Vol. 
Ill.; Sydney’s “ England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” Vol. LL, Vol. IL, 15-18; 
“American Revolution,"’ Do- 
“Their Majestics’ Servants,” ‘‘ An- 
nals of the English Sta Vol. I., Pages 
332-368; Vol. II., Pages 266-21 Burke's 
““Works,"’ Vols. I., 11.; Morley’s Sdmund 
Burke,” Trevelyan’s “Early History of 
Fox,’ Personal History of George 
RVie" vols.; Fitzgerald's BV 
Goldwin Smith's “ Pitt,’’ Walpole’s “ Let- 
ters,”’ 2 vols.; Dobson's ‘‘ Horace Walpole,” 
Cooper's ‘‘ Naval History of the United 
States,’’ Roosevelt's ‘‘ Naval War of 1812.” 

The following is for ‘“ Via Crucis,” La 
Croix’s ‘* Military and Religious Life in the 
Middle Ages,"’ 119-121; Larned’s 
“History for Ready Reference,” Vol. II., 
1162, France, A. D. 1108-1180; Vol. L., Page 
120, ‘*‘ Aquitaine,’’ A. D. 1137-1152; Vol. IV., 
3118, *‘ Toulouse,"’ tenth and eleventh cent- 
uries; Bonnechose’s “ History of France,” 
Book I., Chapter 3; Guizot’s “ History of 
France,"’ Vol. I., Page 421; Michelet’s ‘* His- 
tory Vol. L, Book IV., Chap- 
ters 4-5, Pages 225-250; Michaud’s “ History 
of the Crusades,"’ Vol. I., Book VI., Pages 
329-381; Champney's ‘Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux,’’ Chapter 6; Freeman's 
Norman Conquest,” Vol. V., Pages 154, 184 
455; Norgate'’s “ England Under the Ange- 
vin Kings,” Vol. I., Page 261; Strickland’s 
“ Lives of the Queens of England,”’ Vol. L., 
Page 100; Thierry’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest,” 
Vol. IL, Page 31; Cook's “ Old Touraine,” 
Vol. I., Page 24; Froude’s “ Life and Times 
of Thomas Becket,"’ Chapter 2; Baring 
Gould's “ Lives of the Saints,"’ Vol. VIIL, 
Pages 196, 211-215; Sismondi's “ Italian Re- 
publics,’””’ Page 33; ‘‘ People’s Cyclopedia,” 
Page 149. 

The reading suggested 
Knighthood was in Flower" is as follows: 
Green's “Short History of England,” 
Pages 361, 280,°385; Gairdner’s “ Houses of 
Lancaster and York,” (Epochs of History;) 
Moberly's ‘‘ Early Tudors,” (Epochs of 
History;) Brewer's “Reign of Henry 
VIII.”; Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ Vol. II., Page 26; Halliwell- 
Phillips's ‘‘ Letters of the Kings of Eng- 
land,’ Vol, L., Pages 230, Shakespeare's 
“Henry. VIII"; Creighton's “ Cardinal 
Wolsey"; Hallam’s “ Literature of Eu- 
rope,” (In his Works, Vol. V., Part 1, 
Chapter 4;) Drummond's “ Erasmus, Vol. 
I., Page 135, et seq.; Froude’s “ Life and 
Letters of Erasmus,’’ Page 83, et seq. 
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It would almost seem that a radical 
change had been wrought in the time- 
honored custom of Western universities 
selecting their educators from the East. 
Some Eastern ones have now returned the 
compliment. In each of three typical New 
England colleges the department of eco- 
nomics igs manned by Western men. Mr. 
George Ray Wicker, A. B. and A. M., of 
Cornell University, who has been taking 
graduate work with Prof. Ely in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has just received an 


appointment in economics in Dartmouth 
Colle . Prof. Bullock of Williams Col- 
lege is a former student of Prof. Ely, hav- 
ing taken his Ph. D, at Wisconsin. Prof. 
Crook of Amherst College, who 
D. at 
studen' 


in 


fis Shaded 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


and Other 
Stories of 


The Green Flag 


By A.Conan Doyle, 


A book which you will certainly 
desire to possess, if you belong to 
that class to which the Bookman re- 
ferred when it said that the stories 
of this volume ‘‘will be read by 
those who love a good tale for its 
own sake.’ The author himself 
classes them among the best tales 
that he has written in the past six 
years. They deal with army of- 
ficers and sailors, newspaper cor- 
respondents and fox hunters, dip- 
lomats and financiers, pirates and 
pugilists ; and in variety and in 
strength of interest, it would be 
difficult to match them. With 
special cover design, 12mo, 54x 
75s, $1.50. Another important 
book now published by McCLurRE, 
Puiuuips & Co. is entitled 


Dwight L. Moody, 
Henry Drummond 


Professor Drummond, who was 
Mr. Moody’s intimate friend and 
sympathetic co-worker for more 
than twenty years, thinks ‘‘there 
is, perhaps, no more truly great 
man living than D. L. Moody.’’ 
The book testifies to the profound 
sincerity of this conviction. It 
tells its author’s first experiences 
of Mr. Moody, of significant events 
in the latter’s early manhood, of 
his manner of preparing sermons— 
in fact, all of those things which 
nobody else could have been fitted 
to relate to us so well. Dr. Smith, 
the intimate friend of both men, 
contributes a valuable introduction. 
With a new portrait of Mr. Moody, 
decorative head and tail pieces, 
r2mo, 5%%x75%, $'.00. 


McC ure, Priuirs & Co., 


141-155 East 25th St., NEw YorK. 
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Monsieur Beaucaire, 


By Booth Tarkington 


A graceful romance of the last ceulury which 
has already begun to be talked about, for the re- 
cent success of the Author's “The Gentleman 
Jrom Indiana,” ‘showed bim to be one of the most 
lalented write s of the vounger generation. The 
scene is latd in the sprightly and artificial society 
of an Eng! sh walering-place in the ‘ patch and 
powder period,’ and the characters introduce a 


Freuch prince and several brilliant personages of 


the Court of St. Fames. The s'ory ts told with 
much dash and esprtl, and you will probably 
pronounce it one of the most delicate and fas- 
cinaling fales you ever read. The book ts at- 
tractive tn form and bas some charming old- 
Jashtoned ill-strations tn color. With deco- 
ralive title page, bead and tal pieces, and with 
tHustrations in two colors by C D. Williams, 
120, 54%x7%, $1.25. 


McCiurer, Puurs & Co. 


141-155 East 25th St., New York. 


The American Salad Book, 


By Maximi.ian De Loup, 
2A: 
gives practical hints regarding salads and their 
accompaniments, three hundred 
devotzd to the 

in waich skiil 


with useful 
recip2s 
of salads, and judgment are 
doubtedly useful. America, says the author, 
more than any other country, is “the land of 
alads The given between 
hese two covers is nowhere else t> be ob- 
tainzdin the With 
tive cover design, 5 14x74, 
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NcCLURE,PHILLIPS=C0| 


1-155 East 25th St., NEW YorK. 


rhe books above-named may be 
obtained at all bookstores, or will be 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
McCLURE, PHILLIP: & C0,, 141-155 
East 25th St., New York, 
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Joseph Pennell and Percy Dreamer 
Among Its Storied Towns.” 


In the Macmillans Highways and Byways 
Series the newest volume relates to Nor- 


mandy, and all the pictures are by Joseph 


Pennell, and in his accustomed delightful 
manner, Such illustrations as these, in a 
book of travels, are the direct opposite in 
their aesthetic effect to the prevailing 
photogravures and process prints, which 
reproduce so well the precise and faithful 
yet often misleading and unsatisfying work 
of the camera. In these Norman views the 
country, fits landseape and architecture, its 
atmosphere, and its legend are interpreted 
by one possessing, with the artist’s sense 
of form and proportion, the sympathy of 
the poet. Pennell, with a few strokes of 
the pencil, can stimulate the imagination 
as the best work of the camera can never 
do. He can suggest much more than the 
photograph can reproduce. In a half or 
quarter-page sketch he can convey the idea 
of great distance, reveal to the mind 
through the eye vast stretches of country, 
picturesque hill and vale, river and forest, 
cathedral and chateau. 
often eloquent with sentiment. Witness the 
variety of tone and rich suggestiveness of 
the sketch entitled Tinchebray, a winding 
stretch of street between two churches, 
with an intervening contrast of quaint 
architectural effects, under a high noon 
light. The attributes of a peaceful rural 
life with the symbols of centuries of 
romance seem to be expressed in the 
picture, which is still a mere sketch of only 
a few lines. 

The studies of Rouen Cathedral, with its 
elabogate carving, the hints of Mont St. 
Michel, and especially the drawing of the 
Digue, with its large perspective; the note 
of appreciable yet not too violent bustle 
and clamor in the Vire market place, the 
illustrations of old Honfleur, with its 
tower-like buildings—a mediaeval Tyre—the 
bits of Havre, are also noteworthy among 
Mr. Pennell's drawings, but there are more 
than 150 of them, and it is not too 
much to say that each exactly serves the 
two purposes, aesthetic and illustrative, for 
which it was designed. 

Of Mr. Dreamer’s account of Normandy 
it may as fairly be said that it is worthy 
of Mr. Pennell's pictures. It, too, ts not 
overcrowded with lesser details or over- 


weighted with information easily obtain- | 


able elsewhere, yet it tells clearly what it 
sets out to tell. The author does not at- 
tempt to “‘cover’’ Normandy in guide- 
book fashion, yet his book may be warmly 
commended to all tourists who intend to 
travel reverently in Normandy, not merely 
to ‘‘do"’ it. In short, the book contains all 
information needful in such a volume, and 
is historical as well as descriptive, 
no respectable and well-authenticated leg- 


end is slighted-in all the winding, leisurely ~ 


route from Gisors and Evreux to Avranche 
and St. Lo and back again by way of 
Pont Audemer, Havre, Dieppe, and Rouen— 
a stroller’s route laid out to suit his own 
fancy, with many detours on charming by- 
roads, 


The record is not only of this one tour, 


however, which indeed may be a purely im- | 


Nor- 
and 


knows 
studying 


Mr. 
and 


Dreamer 
has been 


aginary 
mandy 


one. 
well 


absorbing Norman sunlight and legend for | 


many years. He knows all the cathedrals, 
and can tell you what to admire most in 
each, not in the barker’s style of the show- 
man, but with the suave manner of the 
art critic. His writing has an especially 
vivacity. Here are some bits, chosen be- 
they fit well in our allotted space, 
they are better than 


cause 
rather than because 
other bits, which give some idea of 
book, Contemplating the old church 
Beaumont-le-Roger he says: 


If you want 
thing restoration Is, 


to realize what a devilish 
sit outside a café and 
imggine what the Church of St. Nicholas 
would be like if it were restored. It has 
grown up quite naturally to be what it is, 
irregular and unfinished, with an abortive 
tower, and a huge chancel patched any- 
how on to the russet roof of the nave; 
quaint houses, too, lean familiarly 
against it, which they oughtn’t to do. But 
who could remove them now or break up 
the record of history with rule and 
plummet? There is the tower and the porch, 
their crockets like jets of water, and there 
is the carved door which neglect has not 
spoilt. And there, high up on the tower, 
Regulus, of whom the village is so proud. 
Regulus, who, in spite of his martial ac- 
coutrements, has naught to do but signal 
the passing hours. And under him—delight- 
ful touch!—an electric lamp lights up the 
face of the clock. I think electric light 
is one of the 
the old dead 
seized upon with 


Here is 
Domfront: 


artistic would have 


joy. 
a description of the 


races 


of the 
as we go along 
tween are worked into houses; 
themselves are all inhabited, 
cut in their machiolation, and 
innocently from them 
base are terraced gardens, luxu- 
and pear trees and flowers 
and French beans. Little flights of steps 
run in and out, giving access from our 
road. * * * At the end of the road is a 
bank of fennel and wild clematis; fruit 
trees grow below it, and beyond them lies 
a vast expanse of country that makes us 
turn our backs upon the old ramparts, For 
how can we hesitate when nature spreads 
out her loveliness in rivalry with that of 
human making. The country before us 
stretches out into infinite distance, wher 
the dark green of its innumerable trees 
passes into blue. On the left the forest 
rises like a huge wave over Mont Margan- 
tin, on the right it dies away on the level 
the sea, where Mont St. Michel 
lies hidden, and there the setting sun comes 
to throw its crimson and gold, leaving the 
and opal. When the 
a white mist enfolds the rich 
and the old walls regain 
eonseauence in the cold 


tower 
right 


Tower after 


towers 
are 
chimneys project 
their 


sun has gone 
-assais, 


their martial 
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of the moon, looking as In the days 
t are past, when Domfront was a’ ter- 
ror to the country at its feet. 

Historic Mont Michel was orice ruled by 
an abbé, and later by a jailer. It is now 
— by King Poulard: 

© pre resides over a fireplace of mediaeval 
ad or, where a dozen chickens turn 
slowly on two s age before a great log fire, 
while Madame, een, recefves us, her 
subjects, with ‘that watinin , unruffled gra- 
clousness that is the of great per- 
sonages., Yet Kin Poulard is not free from 
the misfortune which has beset so many 
Norman monarchs. His own flesh and blood 
are against him; and bitter is the feud be- 
tween the retainers of the rival hotel kee 
ers, Poulard Jeune and Poulard Ainé. 8 
an instinctive Legitimist, | have always 
paid my court to the elder line; and of 
that [| can say that had the Bourbons 
levied no heavier taxes, no royal blood 
would ever have stained the guillotine, and 
this very Mont St. Michel might have 
been Benedictine still. Indeed, one of the 
princely traits about the Poulards is that 
ou need not pay at all unless you Hke. 

Vhen the time comes to take your leave 
there is no bill: you have to remember 
what you have had. The system works 
well. ‘Every one is honest who comes to 
the Mont," said the genial’ waiter to me. 
“St. Michel nous protégé!” 





An Uncollected Poin by Whittier. 


The following poem by Whittier, which 
has never been included in any edition of 
the poet's works, appeared in the Essex 
Gazette under date of Sept. 8, 1827. It has 
just been brought to light in The Boston 
Transcript, which says Whittier was then 
twenty years old, and that, as his first con- 
tribution to the press was made in 1826, 
the poem may be considered one of the 
very earliest products of his pen. Several 
of his first pieces bore the signature of 
* Adrian.” 

PERICLES AT THE BIER OF HIS SON. 

“Pericles at the funeral of his son did 
his utmost to preserve his usual tranquil- 
lity and not show any outward symptoms 
of sorrow. But when he was to put the 
crown of flowers on the head of his dead 
son, he could not stifle the transports of 


his grief, which forced its way in cries, in 
sobs and a flood of tears.’’—Rollin. 


‘Stand back! stand back! ye mourners all! 
The father of the dead 

Comes up the long resounding hall 
With slow and solemn tread. 

There's gloom upon his lofty brow, 
There’s sadness in his eye, 

But a hero's pride hath nerved him now 
With strength that cannot die. 


| He will not weep, as ye have wept, 


But calmly gazed upon 
The funeral shroud ye have darkly wrapt 
Around his noble son.”’ 
. . . . . . . 
Slow through the crowd the warrior passed 
To where his son was lald. 
He raised the covering pall and cast 
His deep glance on the dead. 
He saw the cold. similitude, 
The fixedness of brow; 
He gazed--a hero's hardihood 
Could not avail him now. 
gazed—the bright-eyed boy that played 
In childhood at his knee, 
The proud and high-souled youth that made 
His age from sadness free, 
Lay cold and silent—not a trace 
Of life was lingering there; 
And as the father knelt to place 
Around his son’s dark hair 


| The wreath of flowers that gentle hands 


Had gathered for the dead, 
Then e’en amid his arméd bands 
Affection’s tear was shed. 


The sternness of a hero's pride, 
A sternness nursed for years, 

Was powerful; but it could not hide 
The thronging gush of tears 

He wept—the strong man bowed his 
To agony's control, 

The memory of the past had shed 
Its blighting in his soul. 


head 


Nor deem it an ignoble part, 
By that worn father shown, 
That pride was banished from his heart, 
And nature ruled alone. 
*Twas nature's high and holy claim 
Upon his tenderness. 
Should warrior pride, should dread of shame, 
That feeling e’er suppress? 
—Adrian, 


Mahan's ‘‘ Lessons of the War 
and Other Articles,’ is meet- 
favorable reviews at 
English critics, many of 
the title ‘‘Some Les- 
sons for England.’’ The Englishmen take 
to themselves what the autnor has 
about a nation’s ruinous prepara- 
a defensive war. ‘On the 
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and many more lessons, the English re- 
viewer point out, are just as applicable 
to England as they are to the United 
States. 
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THE BOER WAR. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S 
first article, which appears in the 
June number, tells of Bullier’s ad- 
vance to the relief of Ladysmith 
and of the battle of Pieter’s Hill. 
The narrative, like all of Mr. Davis’s 
writing, has a human quality that 
appeals irresistibly to the reader. 
No other writer brings us so near 
the actual scenes. The article is 
illustrated from photographs. 


THE BOER SIDE of the situa- 
tion, too, is shown most vividly in 
this number by Thomas F. Millard, 
who is with the Boer army, and 
who tells, what has not yet been 
told, the methods of the Boer at- 
tack and defense as observed in 
their own lines. 


HOW A PRESIDENT IS 
ELECTED. Mr. A. MAURICE 
LOW, the Washington correspond- 
ent of the London Chronicie, gives a 
graphic account of the whole course 
of a Presidential campaign, and with 
a lively appreciation of its varied 
human aspects. There are many 
illustrations. 


ARE THE PHILIPPINES 
WORTH HAVING? 


G. F. BECKER, U. S. Geologist, 
has made a thorough, practical sur- 
vey of the Philippines, and his con- 
clusions regarding the resources 
and possibilities of the islands and 
the life and character of the people 
are naturally of great value. There 
are many illustrations from photo- 
graphs, 


OTHER CONTENTS, 


MR, JOHN FOX journeyed with 
a most interesting and picturesque 
group of mountaineers down the 
Kentucky on a log raft, and he gives 
a charming impression of the scenes 
along the way and the quaint types 
of character he met. 


TOMMY AND GRWEL, J. M. 


Barrie’s great story, is continued. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, by Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt, is concluded. 
It is fully illustrated. 


*““COPY,”’ a Dia’ozue, 
Wharton. 


WHAT IS HISTORIC ATMOS- 
PHERE?P by Charles Major, au- 
thor of ‘‘ When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.”’ 


THE PAINTINGS OF JOHN 
McCLURE HAMILTON, by 
Harrison S. Morris, with illustra- 
tions from the paintings of Mr, 
Hamilton. 


POEMS ANDSTORIES by Edith 
William J. Long, Li- 
zette Woodworth Reese, Lew:s C, 
Senger, and Roy Rofe Gi<on. 


by Edith 


I! Buokselless. Price 25¢. 





